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Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report of Federal Activities. March 22, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to present herewith a report of Fed- 
eral activities in juvenile delinquency, youth development, 
and related fields, as required by section 408 of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 
(Public Law 90-445). 

The report covers the period from July 1, 1968, to 
June 1970, and evaluates activities of the Youth Devel- 
opment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
(formerly the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development) in the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which is responsible for the program. It also includes a 
description of the activities of other Federal agencies and 
Departments in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Early in 1970 it became evident that certain changes 
in direction and emphasis in the program of the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administra- 
tion would be highly desirable. This report also incorpo- 
rates these proposed changes. 

I commend this report to your careful attention. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 22, 1971 


NOTE: The 138-page report, entitled “Annual Report of Federal 
Activities in Juvenile Delinquency, Youth Development, and 
Related Fields,” was published by the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration in the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


American Broadcasting Company 
Interview 


The President’s Conversation With Howard K. Smith, 
Broadcast Live on Television and Radio. 
March 22, 1971 


Mr. Smirtu. Mr. President, it was about this month, in 
this year of his tenure, that President Kennedy said, “This 
is the winter of my discontent.” 

And President Johnson didn’t put it the same way, but 
he felt the same way about the same time in his tenure. 

How are you feeling these days? 

THE PresweENT. Well, I don’t feel it’s “the winter of 
my discontent.’ I suppose I keep it somewhat in per- 
spective because I’ve had many winters in the past which 
perhaps have been more difficult than this one. 

There are grave problems confronting America, at 
home and abroad, but I’m rather confident about the 
solution of those problems. And as long as one is con- 
fident about the programs and plans that he is working 
on, the problems do not loom nearly as big or as difficult. 


*s 66. 


“CREDIBILITY GAP” 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. President, let me ask you a question 
to which I shall first append a preface. I promise you the 
rest of the questions won’t be this long. 

To me, the key formative fact about the Nixon Pres: 
idency is the fact that you were elected to lead the Nation 
but due to our system of separate elections you were not 
given the usual means of leadership. You got a popular 
mandate which was small; you are the first President n 
this century to be elected with both Houses of Congres 
in opposition; you said, I think, last week in an interview 
that in your situation, television, getting to the public by 
television, gave you the leverage you needed. Well, now, 
that channel is menaced by what the columnists call the 
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credibility gap, and the Gallup Poll said, too, that 7 out 
of 10 Americans don’t believe what the administration is 
saying. 

How did this diminution of belief come about and what 
do you intend to do about it? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, I think first, Mr. Smith, with 
regard to what you call the credibility gap, that many 
observers, in fact, I think I even recall something you 
said at one time, have pointed out that Presidents, par- 
ticularly when they have difficult problems in foreign af- 
fairs, inevitably are going to acquire some credibility gap. 
This was true of Woodrow Wilson. I remember my 
mother voted for him because it was thought that if that 
was the case, if he became President, that he kept us out 
of war. 

And you’ll remember Franklin D. Roosevelt once made 
the statement in a speech before World War II, “I will 
not send your sons to fight on foreign shores.” I think 
both Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt meant exactly 
what they said. They were not lying to the American 
people. 

On the other hand, the great events made it necessary 
for them each to take the Nation into war. 

Now, in my case, I found the Nation in war. I found 
it with 550,000 Americans abroad, with our casualties 
running at over 300 a week, with no plans to bring them 
home, with no plans to end the war or end America’s in- 
volvement in it in a way that would allow South Vietnam 
to survive as an independent entity. 

And I have taken the Nation quite a way since then. 
When I say I have, I shouldn’t use that in such a, shall 
we say, an arrogant fashion. I mean we have done that. 
We have done it with the assistance of many Democrats 
as well as Republicans in the House and Senate and, of 
course, of our fighting men abroad. 

Now we are reaching the key point—the key point 
when we see that we are ending America’s involvement in 
a war that has been the longest, the most bitter, the most 
difficult war in our Nation’s history. 

And once we go over that hump, once the American 
people are convinced that the plans that have taken so 
long to implement have come into effect, then I think 
the credibility gap will rapidly disappear. 

It is the events that cause the credibility gap, not the 
fact that a President deliberately lies or misleads the peo- 
ple. That’s my opinion. 

_Mr. Smirn. May I cite some cases to you that are 
cited in the press of credibility gap and ask for your com- 
ments on them? 

First of all, in a speech you made on television after the 
Cambodian affair, you said American airpower would not 
be used in support of combat operations in Cambodia 
henceforth and, in fact, they were, in the battle for High- 
way 4 to Kompong Som. 

THe PRESIDENT. Well, I also said, however, at that 
ime, that I would use American airpower any place in 
North Vietnam, or in the Southeast Asian area, where I 


found that it would be necessary for the purpose of pro- 
tecting American forces in South Vietnam. 

Now, my decision with regard to the use of American 
airpower, whether it is against North Vietnam—there 
was a Strike there yesterday, as you know, against some 
SAM sites which had been shooting at some of our recon- 
naicsance planes—whether that airpower is used, as it 
has been used, in Laos, for the purpose of supporting the 
South Vietnamese in their efforts to blunt the North 
Vietnamese attack, which would be, thereby, launched 
against the South and against Americans, eventually, or 
whether it was used in Cambodia, the primary purpose 
was not for the assistance, for the purpose of assisting the 
South Vietnamese, not for the purpose of assisting the 
Cambodians, but the purpose was, and the justification 
was, and must always be, the defense of American forces 
in South Vietnam. 

And as Commander in Chief, I had that responsibility. 
I had met it and I believe this is correct. 

Mr. Smiru. Sir, another case, the other day I think 
in your press conference you said that Communist traffic 
on the Ho Chi Minh Trail had been cut by 55 percent. 
Now the same day, the UPI quoted the military command 
in Saigon as saying it had been cut only 20 percent, which 
was quite a drastic difference. Can you match those 

THE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. The military commander in 
Saigon was actually completely correct and so was I. We 
were talking about two different things. You see, there 
is traffic on the Ho Chi Minh Trail north of the area 
around Tchepone, where the operation of the South Viet- 
namese was taking place. There is traffic south of the 
area of Tchepone. 

Now, as far as the traffic coming down the trail to 
Tchepone, where the battle was taking place between 
the South Vietnamese forces and the North Vietnamese 
forces, that traffic actually was very greatly increased. 
But as far as the traffic south of Tchepone was concerned, 
that traffic was substantially reduced. 

As a matter of fact, I have since found that 55 per- 
cent, my estimate, was too low—that actually the traffic 
had been cut more than that. I would say that perhaps 
75 percent of the traffic has been cut south, at that time, 
south of the area of the fighting. 

And it, of course, stands to good reason why. Because 
the units fighting—the North Vietnamese fighting in that 
area against the South Vietnamese—they needed those 
supplies, they needed the trucks, they needed all the other 
things that normally would go south. And they chewed 
them up. 

Mr. Smitu. Now, you also said that the Laos operation 
showed the South Vietnamese could hack it by themselves. 

Now, that seems partly so, but it has to be added that 
they do that to that degree only with tremendous U.S. air 
support, 40,000 helicopter sorties, against an adversary 
that has no airpower at all. And that is cited as a case of 
overstatement. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Well, let’s look at two different areas, 
Mr. Smith. First, let’s look at the area of Cambodia. As 
you know—as a matter of fact, as you and some other 
commentators have pointed out—at the time when all 
eyes have been on Laos, a very significant operation has 
been going on in Cambodia. 

Perhaps it is not as well known that at that time, in 
that operation where over 4,000 North Vietnamese who 
have already been casualties—in that operation, it has 
been entirely conducted by the South Vietnamese, and 
75 percent of all the air sorties in that operation are South 
Vietnamese. South Vietnam has a very good air force. It 
isn’t yet big enough, however, to handle the kind of opera- 
tion that they have in Cambodia as well as the one in Laos. 

Now, when we look at the situation in Laos, what do 
we find there? We found that the South Vietnamese went 
in with forces that numerically were very inferior to the 
forces that they found. As a matter of fact, the North 
Vietnamese had twice as many ground forces in the area 
of Laos, of southern Laos, as South Vietnam had. 

South Vietnam had, of course, to have support, fire- 
power support, through our airpower, which would 
equalize that difference. And without that firepower sup- 
port, it would have, of course, been very foolish to have 
the South Vietnamese go in on the ground against the 
superior North Vietnamese forces. 

But the point that I wish to make is this: That when 
I use the term “hack it,” when General Abrams said that 
the South Vietnamese, after 6 weeks in Laos, are coming 
out, the great majority of them with higher confidence, 
with greater morale, despite the fact that they’ve taken 
some very severe losses, they know that they’ve given much 
more losses to the enemy, that we now have concluded, 
and this is General Abrams’ assessment, that the South 
Vietnamese have now passed a milestone in their 
development. 

We didn’t know at the time of Cambodia whether 
they could conduct an operation last year by themselves 
and consequently, we went in with advisers. 

This year, they went in without any American ad- 
visers, with only American air support, against very, very 
heavy odds numerically on the ground. They fought ex- 
tremely well. Now they’re withdrawing. They’re having 
all the problems of an army withdrawing. Some of their 
units have not done so well. But 18 out of the 22 battal- 
ions, as General Abrams has pointed out, are doing ex- 
tremely well and he says will come out with greater 
confidence and greater morale than before. 

What this all means, of course, is that South Vietnam, 
man for man, when there is not a numerical superiority 
on the part of the enemy, will be able to—to use the 
parochial term—hack it, in my opinion and in General 
Abrams’ opinion. 

And I should also point out this: That in Laos they 
were fighting on the enemy’s terrain, on his turf aga‘nst 
overwhelming numbers. When they fight in South Viet- 
nam, they’re going to be fighting on their terrain with 


their having the numerical advantage and the enemy 
having the long supply line. 

Mr. Smirtu. Well, now, sir, they give the impression 
of retreating from Laos now, and there is still a whole 
month of dry season before the rains come. If they retreat 
now, won’t the Communists have plenty of time to repair 
their trails and repair their pipelines before the rains 
come? 

Tue Presivent. They can never gain back the time, 
Mr. Smith. Six weeks is a period in which the Commu- 
nists not only have found, as we pointed out earlier, that 
the supplies to the South have been drastically cut. 

During that 6-week period they have had chewed up 
great amounts of ammunition, great amounts of materiel 
that otherwise would have gone South and would have 
been used, incidentally, against many Americans fighting 
in South Vietnam, and also in that 6-week period the 
South Vietnamese have developed a considerable capabil- 
ity on their own and considerable confidence on their 
own. They are better units to handle the situation as we 
withdraw. 


Now, insofar as what they are going to be able to do 
for the balance of this dry season is concerned, I can only 
suggest that I cannot predict what will happen today, 
tomorrow, or the next day. There is going to be some 
more severe fight'ng as the South Vietnamese continue to 
withdraw from Laos. That we expected. 


But let me try to put it in perspective. I’ve noted a 
considerable amount of discussion on the networks and 
in the newspapers and so forth, and it’s altogether, let 
me say, understandable and justifiable discussion, as to 
whether this is a victory or a defeat. And I know that 
that is a question, perhaps, that you would raise; cer- 
tainly, our viewers would raise it. 

Let me hit it very directly. This is not the kind of an 
operation that you can really describe in the traditional 
terms of victory or defeat, because its purpose was not 
to conquer territory. Its purpose was not to destroy an 
army. Its purpose was simply to disrupt supply lines. Its 
purpose, in other words, was not to conquer or occupy 4 
part of Laos. Its purpose was to defend South Vietnam. 

Now, let’s measure this operation in terms of accom- 
plishing that purpose. For 6 weeks the South Vietnamese 
have disrupted the enemy’s supply lines. For 6 weeks they 
have tied down some of the enemy’s best divisions. For 
6 weeks we have seen, too, that the South Vietnamese 
have been able to handle themselves quite well under very, 
very difficult circumstances. 

Now, what does this mean for the future? Well, I think 
when we judge whether this operation is going to be 
labeled a success or a failure, we cannot judge it before 
it is concluded, and we cannot judge it even after ts 
concluded. We can only see it in perspective because 18 
goals were long-range—long-range being, first, to insure 
the continuation of the American withdrawal; second, 
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to reduce the risk to the remaining Americans as we with- 
draw; and, third, to insure the ability of the South Viet- 
namese to defend themselves after we have left. Those 
were the three goals of this operation. 

How do we know whether or not those goals will be 
achieved? Well, I will say this, my interim assessment 
based on General Abrams’ advice and the advice that 
I get from all people in the field is this: as far as our 
withdrawal is concerned, it is assured. The next with- 
drawal announcement will be made in April. It will be at 
least at the number that I have been withdrawing over 
the past few months; and, second, as far as the danger 
to the American forces remaining, particularly in the 
northern part of South Vietnam, there are 100,000 there, 
as you know, that danger has been substantially reduced. 
That operation has already accomplished that much. 

Third, as far as the ARVN is concerned, and here I 
come back to an expert, General Abrams, who tells it like 
it is and says it like it is, says that some of their units did 
not do so well but 18 out of 22 battalions conducted 
themselves with high morale, with great confidence, and 
they are able to defend themselves man for man against 
the North Vietnamese. 

And so that I would say insofar as achieving our goals 
of assuring American withdrawal, reducing the threat to 
the remainder of our forces, and, finally, our goal of see- 
ing to it that the ARVN develops the capability to defend 
itself, that the operation in Laos at this interim period 
has made considerable progress in achieving those goals. 

Now, having said that, Mr. Smith, I don’t want to 
leave the impression that the pictures we’ve been seeing 
on television tell basically an inaccurate story. You know, 
a picture doesn’t lie. I know that and you know that. 
That’s why television is such an enormously effective 
medium. But while a picture doesn’t lie, a picture may not 
tell all the truth. 

You’ve been a war correspondent. You know the man 
who sees just part of the war doesn’t know what’s going on 
in other segments. 

What have the pictures shown? They have shown only 
those men in the four ARVN battalions of 22 that were 
in trouble. They haven’t shown people in the other 18 
battalions. That is not because it has been deliberate. It’s 

because those make news. 

Finally, the pictures have not shown at all what has 
happened to the enemy, and their losses by conservative 
estimates are five times as large as the losses of the ARVN. 

So, under the circumstances I am not saying here that 
what we are looking at is an operation which at this 
time can be judged a great success or, by the same token, 
I say we cannot say that this is an operation that should 
be judged a failure. I do say that based on the prog- 
ress that has been made to date, the two things that the 
American people can judge it on mean a great deal to 
them: One, that the American withdrawal will continue; 
‘wo, that the danger to America’s remaining forces has 

reduced. Of those two things I am sure, and for that 





reason the operation was worthwhile as far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. Smiru. I think one of the problems of you and 
your critics is you are looking at the same set of facts 
from a different angle. You say the war is winding down 
and you can prove it by the troop withdrawals and by the 
drastic decrease in casualties. They say the war is expand- 
ing and they can prove it geographically by pointing to 
new nations where our side was not fighting before. 

How do you compose these conflicting viewpoints? 

Tue Presiwent. Mr. Smith, I know you were sta- 
tioned in Europe for a while and when you were there 
you probably did what I did when I was there from time 
to time. I sometimes picked up one of the British or Euro- 
pean papers. The London Economist, for example, is a 
pretty good objective paper. I don’t think it could be called 
a pro-Nixon administration paper necessarily. But they 
had a very interesting piece the other day in which they 
pointed out that when the United States was criticized 
for expanding the war by reason of our destroying the 
sanctuaries in Cambodia and supporting the South Viet- 
namese effort to blunt the North Vietnamese attack in 
Laos, it said that kind of reasoning would have said that, 
in effect, when Eisenhower ordered the landings on D- 
Day, or the landings in Italy in World War II, that the 
purpose of that was to expand the war into Europe. 

Well, the purpose of that was not to expand the war 
into Europe. The purpose was to get the Germans out. 
The purpose was to avoid what would otherwise be a 
shattering defeat. 

Let’s understand. Let’s look at Cambodia for just a 
moment. I just saw a summary of the 2 weeks’ coverage 
by the television networks and by the newspapers, and I 
do not claim that this was deliberate or distorted or any- 
thing. Let’s understand that. I’m not here to bait the 
press and you’re not here to bait me. We’re just trying to 
get the facts. But for 2 weeks, and there were some notable 
exceptions that we don’t need to go into—but for 2 weeks 
the overwhelming majority of the Nation’s press and 
television after Cambodia carried three themes: One, the 
Chinese might intervene, second, American casualties 
would soar, the war would be expanded, and, third, there 
was a danger that the American withdrawal would there- 
fore be jeopardized. 

Now, none of those things happened. The Chinese 
did not intervene. American casualties were cut in half. 
They’re one-half as great after Cambodia as before. And 
the withdrawal rate, as a matter of fact, slightly increased 
after Cambodia because of its success. 

Now, what does this prove? It doesn’t prove that the 
press was trying deliberately to make America look bad. 
That wasn’t the point. But, naturally, they were seeing 
it from one vantage point. I had to see it from another. 

Now, let me say this: Everything that I have done 
since I have been President has had, as far as South Viet- 
nam is concerned, and North Vietnam and Cambodia 
and Laos, one purpose, and that is to end America’s 
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involvement, but to end it in a way that South Vietnam 
will continue to survive as an independent country, have 
a chance to survive. We can’t guarantee their survival. 

Now, let me say why the second part of that equation 
is important. Anybody could end the war in Vietnam 
by just withdrawing, bugging out as it’s been called, and 
there are those now in the House and Senate who say, 
well, let’s end it by the end of this year without regard to 
the consequences. 

But, Mr. Smith, the reason I can’t do that, even 
through politically there’s great temptation to do it, is that 
I think I know what would happen. I’ve been to Asia 
a number of times, and I think what would happen is 
that if after all of this sacrifice and all of this effort the 
United States, right at the time that we are winding down 
the war and bringing our men home, at a time when the 
South Vietnamese are achieving the capability of hacking 
it, of taking care of their own defense, if the United States 
now were to throw in the towel and come home and the 
Communists took over South Vietnam, then all over 
Southeast Asia, all over the Pacific, in the Mideast, in 
Europe, in the world, the United States would suffer a 
blow—and peace, because we are the great peace-keeping 
nation in the world today because of our power, would 
suffer a blow from which it might not recover. That’s why 
I’m doing this. 

I am doing these things, everything I am doing, not for 
the purpose of expanding a war but ending it, and ending 
a war in a way that we can win a peace. That’s something 
we haven’t done for a long time in this country. 


Troop WITHDRAWALS 


Mr. Smiru. Sir, some of your critics do say the way 
to get out is to get out immediately. But most of those in 
Congress, most of your critics say you should set a definite 
deadline in order to give the American people the view 
of the light at the end of the tunnel. 

What is the objection to setting a definite deadline for 
withdrawal in order to do that and also to deprive your 
critics of a complaint? 

THe PrEswwENT. Well, you know, you've really given 
me a nice way to get at the question. 

Since it’s so easy to do, why don’t I do it? And the 
reason is, it wouldn’t be in the interest of the United 
States. It wouldn’t be in the interest of the kind of a peace 
we are trying to get. 

First, it would torpedo any chances for a negotiated 
settlement which might, there’s still some chance—I agree 
not much, but still some—the moment that we tell the 
enemy that we are going to get out as of a date certain, 
then any negotiating stroke we have with regard to ac- 
celerating or some way getting our prisoners back a little 
sooner, is completely thrown in. 

It also has the effect, once we set the deadline, of com- 
pletely continuing this operation out there on the enemy’s 
terms. 


They know exactly what we’re going to do and then 
they can proceed to make their plans on that assumption, 

Now, what we are doing, let me say I know when we're 
going to get out. We have a plan. It is being implemented, 
I will make another announcement on that plan in April. 
I won't go into it tonight, because it would not be proper 
to do so until we have all the facts and figures. But it will 
be at least at the level that we have been going through 
withdrawals up to this point. 

But as far as a deadline is concerned, while the next 
announcement, I am sure, will give some indication as 
to the end of the tunnel, we are not going to tell the 
enemy now that there is no need for them to negotiate, 
that there is nothing to be gained by their coming to the 
conference table and negotiating with regard to an ex- 
change of prisoners, possibly with regard to an all-Indo- 
china peace conference. 

You see, these are high stakes. And as long as there’s 
a chance on those stakes for us to have a negotiation, we've 
got to continue to play the game out. 


PossIBILITY OF FuTURE CONFLICTS 


Mr. Situ. Mr. President, let me ask you about some- 
thing in connection with Vietnam you said to Mr. Sulz- 
berger. You said you expected that this would probably 
be our last war. 

Now, in this century, I don’t think we’ve started a 
single war. Wars have been started by second powers. 
They’ve involved our vital interests and then we’ve had 
to respond. 

Now, what has changed to prevent second powers from 
starting future conflicts that might involve our national 
interests? 

THE Preswent. You are absolutely right with regard 
to how wars have come in this century, the fact that sec- 
ond powers have started them. The United States was 
drawn into World War I. It was drawn into World 
War II. We were drawn into Korea because the North 
Koreans attacked and then we came in to help save 
South Korea and so it was in Vietnam. North Vietnam 
attacked South Vietnam; no South Vietnamese attacked 
North Vietnam, as you’re aware. 

However, when I make the statement with regard to 
this possibly being the last war, I also, as you will note in 
my interview with Mr. Sulzberger, very strongly indi- 
cated the necessity for the United States to play its des- 
tined role because of our power, economically and 
otherwise, as the peace-keeping nation, the major peace- 
keeping nation in the free world. 

Now, if the United States doesn’t play that role, there 
will be another war. I mean by that, for example, for one 
thing, that how we end the war in Vietnam will have a 
great effect on whether there will be another war like that. 

If the war in Vietnam is ended in a way that it’s con- 
sidered to be an American defeat or a reward for those 
who engage in aggression, or an encouragement to the 
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hard-liners in the Communist world, then they will do it 
again. 

And, if they hit somebody that’s an ally of the United 
States, like the Philippines or Thailand, we’ll be drawn in. 

That’s why ending the war in Vietnam in a way that 
does not reward Communist aggression, that is some- 
thing that is essential if we’re going to avoid another war. 

Now, putting it in the larger context of world war, the 
reason that I feel strongly that we may well have seen our 
last war is that when we look at the awesome power of 
nuclear weapons, when we look at the nuclear standoff 
that the United States and the Soviet Union now find 
themselves in, neither of those great powers, in my opinion, 
is going to have a leader who will make the decision 
to attack the other power and, at that same time, kill 70 
million of his own people. 

That is the great deterrent. 

So, I think as far as a big war is concerned, the enor- 
mous deterrent of nuclear power is going to deter it. And 
as far as smaller wars are concerned, the fact that the 
United States handles the situation in Vietnam the way 
it does, and the fact that we will continue to maintain our 
commitments, maintain our commitments around the 
world, but applying the Nixon Doctrine, strengthen other 
nations so that they can defend themselves, it will mean 
that as far as the United States is concerned, we may not 
have to have another war. 

The last point is very important. You see, the difficulty 
in Vietnam, the difficulty in Korea, is that the United 
States had to go in and do the fighting for them. The 
Nixon Doctrine provides that we will help other nations 
help themselves. 

And for that to work, however, it is necessary that we 
help them help themselves, because there will be, as I 
pointed out in this interview with Mr. Sulzberger, brush- 
fire wars throughout, probably, in times to come. 

The main thing is for us to not get involved in them. 
And if those with whom we have treaty commitments have 
adequate power to defend themselves, then we will not 
have to go in to defend them. That’s the way to avoid 
American involvement. 


CoMMUNICATION WITH THE PuBLICc 


Mr. Smrrx. Now to go back to my very first question, 
what is your problem in getting that case across to the 
American people? 

When President Johnson retired from politics, he con- 
fessed to an association of broadcasters that he felt he 
had deficiencies in communication. Well, you are 
obviously very articulate and clear. Can this be the pos- 
sibility: Your former aide, Patrick Moynihan, has writ- 
ten an article in Commentary saying that we’ve entered 
an era in which it is fashionable and obligatory for the 
Press to disparage Presidents, and he gives a host of rea- 
sons for that. Do you believe that to be true? 

THE Present. Well, Mr. Smith, you will remember 
that in 1962 I had my hoedown with the press and I have 
avoided one since. I have respect for the press. It is true 


that of all the Presidents in this century, it is probably 
true, that I have less, as somebody has said, supporters 
in the press than any President. I understand that and 
I do not complain about it, because it’s philosophical. 

Mr. Smiru. Don’t you think the press mistreated Lyn- 
don Johnson more, and Harry,;Truman? 

Tue Presment. Yes, as a matter of fact, I think 
President Johnson did get a bad rap from the press and 
for the wrong reasons—on his style, for example. Now. 
when you take a man on because of his accent and be- 
cause he happens to be from Texas or something like 
that, that’s the wrong reason. If you take a man on on 
his policy, that’s something else again. 

No, understand, I am not complaining about my treat- 
ment from the press. I think it’s a philosophical difference. 
I have many friends in the press, personal friends, as 
you are quite aware. 

I have never taken on a member of the press individu- 
ally. I have never called a publisher since I have been 
President. I have never called an editor to complain 
about anything. I have never called a television station 
to complain about it, and I never shall, as long as I have 
the opportunity to talk to the American people on a pro- 
gram like this directly. Then if I fail to communicate, it’s 
my fault. 

So, getting back to your major question, what about the 
problem of Presidents communicating with the American 
people, getting it across. I don’t think we can blame the 
press, I don’t think we can blame the media. I really don’t 
think you can blame the President. 

I think what it really gets down to is that the problems 
are enormous, and that the American people at the 
present time are frankly just frustrated. They’re frustrated 
by having gone through Korea and then they’re frustrated 
by having gone through Vietnam. 

When I said in an interview that there’s a new isola- 
tionism growing in the country, I understand it. 1 know 
why people feel that way, because they say after all of 
this sacrifice, after all of this war, for what? Why can’t 
we have some peace? We don’t start any wars. We don’t 
want anything from anybody else. Why can’t they just 
leave us alone? 

And so for that reason, any President who tries to see 
to it, to take the long view, to see to it that we do not 
take that very, very inviting but dangerous road of peace 
at any price, sort of an instant peace, so to speak, any 
President who insists on giving that kind of leadership 
is going to have problems in communicating. 

But I can also say this: Any President who didn’t 
do it wouldn’t be able to go to bed at night and sleep very 
well, knowing what he knows. You see, I know that if 
we fail, if we fail to meet America’s commitment in the 
world, to be as strong as we need to be to deter any major 
aggressor, and as strong as we need to be to help our 
friends with whom we have treaty alliances, and to have 
the will just at the time we’re nearing the end to finish 
our involvement in Vietnam in a way that South Vietnam 
will be able to survive—that’s what’s on the line. 
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I think we can do it. I think we will. And I think that 
the American people will support it. Maybe the polls 
will go down, but I’m not going to live or die by the polls. 
If I did, I wouldn’t be here now. 

Mr. Situ. Don’t you think your job would be a lot 
easier if you carried Congress with you? Now, Senator 
Fulbright has complained that Congress has absolutely 
no control over foreign affairs. Two major actions, Cam- 
bodia and Laos, were undertaken with little informa- 
tion to and without the advice of Congress. Doesn’t he 
have a point? 

THE Present. Well, Senator Fulbright has a point 
with regard to himself, yes. But I should point out that 
if a majority of the Congress, Mr. Smith, disapproved 
of what the President was doing in Cambodia or in Laos, 
the majority of the Congress can act, and it can act by 
cutting off the funds. The majority of the Congress has 
not done that. 

You may recall that the supplemental appropriation 
bill of $1 billion at the end of last year was passed by 
both Houses of Congress. Those votes will be close. There 
is great debate in the Congress. I respect the Congress. I 
would like to be able to carry the Congress perhaps bet- 
ter than we have. I would like better understanding in 
the Congress. 

But, on the other hand, it is the responsibility of the 
President of the United States, particularly when as Com- 
mander in Chief he has responsibility for the lives of 
American men, to make those decisions that are going to 
save those lives. And Cambodia saved the lives of Ameri- 
can men. 

And may I say, too, that the thousands of North Viet- 
namese who were casualties in North Vietnam [Cambodia 
and Laos], the hundreds, the millions of rounds of ammu- 
nition that were destroyed there, the time that was bought 
there, all of these things—that means that the risk to 
American lives is substantially reduced, and that is why 
the support of that operation was worthwhile, in my 
opinion. 


ForEIGN Poticy CONSULTATION 


Mr. SmitH. Now, Members of Congress obviously feel 
left out, feel they don’t have much control, and a subsidi- 
ary complaint made by Senator Fulbright is that Con- 
gress has no access to White House aides who’ve played 
an ever larger role in advising on foreign affairs. The New 
York Times said the other day a coup d’etat could hardly 
deprive the people’s elected representatives more com- 
pletely of their constitutional powers than this gradual 
process of the White House without accounting taking 
over foreign affairs. 

Is there something to that? 

THE PRESIDENT. It’s an old argument, Mr. Smith. As 
you know, from having studied many Presidents before 
this one, it has been raised with regard to virtually every 
Presidential adviser, and there is nothing to it. 


I have Presidential advisers—Dr. Kissinger. I have my 
prime foreign policy adviser, the Secretary of State, with 
whom I just talked before coming on this program, and. 
the Secretary of Defense on national security policy, with 
whom I just talked before coming on this program. Both 
of them, incidentally, have been testifying this past week 
before the Congress; some in public and some in private 
session. 

And as far as a Presidential adviser is concerned, how- 
ever, he cannot be hauled down before the Congress, 
Then you are going to have two Secretaries of State. You 
cannot have that, there can only be one. 

Mr. Smiru. Aside from the fact that you have the 
responsibility, wouldn’t it be simply politically prudent if 
you invited the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee here 
every month and had a talk with them and listened to 
their suggestions and explained your point of view to them 
informally and gave them a sense of participation? 

THE PreswenT. Well, I'd have to go really further 
than that. I’d have to take the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Armed Services Committee and the Appropri- 
ations Committees, all of which, of course, have some 
significant control over these policies. 

At the time of Cambodia, as Senator Fulbright will re- 
call, I did have the whole group down and we discussed 
some of these matters and I answered questions. 

The possibility of having meetings on an informal 
basis with committee members is something that I can 
consider. I see many of them individually. 

For example, Senator Aiken, Senator Mansfield—I see 
him virtually exery 2 to 3 weeks for breakfast as the 
majority leader. Any Senator who asks to see me usually 
gets in to see me. It’s a question of time. 


ACCESS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Situ. The story keeps recurring that access to 
you is difficult. Newsweek carries a story this week that 
Secretary Volpe is having a hard time seeing you, as Mr. 
Hickel complained he did. In the case of Senators, I'll 
use names. A year ago Senator Javits, Republican, New 
York, the best vote-getter in the State of your party—— 

THE Present. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH. said he had not been consulted by 
you on anything. 

And Senator Dole, who is increasingly your spokesman, 
was heard to complain recently that he had been “shunted 
off” to lesser White House aides. Is that true? 

Tue Present. I think there is no substitute, Mr. 
Smith, for seeing the man in the Oval Office, and yet 
while my schedule, as you probably are aware, due to 
a rather disciplined schedule in which I, unless I have 4 
guest, eat breakfast alone in 5 minutes, never have guests 
for lunch—I do that in 5 minutes, too. I perhaps put 
more time in in a day than any President could put 1, 
and it’s because it’s my way—I’m not bragging about It. 
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But in terms of the number of people I see, the number 
of Senators, the number of Cabinet officers, the number 
of appointments, I would say that it’s probably a record. 
But the more you see naturally the more others who don’t 
get in as often want to see you. It’s not possible to meet 
this adequately, but the only way I can figure it out is to 
cut another hour off of my sleep, but then I wouldn’t be 
assharp on this program. 


EXECUTIVE AND CONGRESSIONAL PowERS 


Mr. SmirH. Well, the kind of thing I am concerned 
about is, I see—this is a prediction—I see the next 2 years 
being dominated by this political theme: The age-old 
conflict between the Executive and Congress, but in 
sharper form than ever. Resolutions are being prepared 
in the Senate to try and require your aides to testify, 
resolutions limiting your powers as Commander in Chief. 

And there is another assault coming from another 
quarter and I don’t know whether you are aware of it. 
But tomorrow morning Senator Ervin begins hearings on 
the impounding of funds by you which had been appro- 
priated by Congress. It’s said that several billions of dol- 
lars that Congress has appropriated for things like dams 
and so on you have refused to spend, that this violates the 
Constitution and deprives Congress of its main power, the 
power of the purse. 

Tue Presiwent. Mr. Smith, when I was a Senator 
and a Congressman, particularly when I was a Senator 
and a Congressman with a President in the other party 
in the White House, I played all those games, too, with 
very little success. 

Now these games are going to be played. The efforts 
will be made, it is true, by Members of the Senate, Mem- 
bers of the House, and some of them with the very best 
of intentions, to hamstring the Executive, the President. 
When it’s the proper thing to do, it will be done. 

But I think, generally speaking, you will find that in 
these great battles that have occurred through the years, 
between the President and the Congress, that sometimes 
the Congress wins, sometimes the President wins. But 
where the President’s responsibility as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces is concerned, and where the 
lives of American men are involved, usually the President 
wins and for good reason. You can have only one Com- 
mander in Chief. 

We get back to this business of why not pass a resolu- 
tion saying that we'll get out of Vietnam by Christmas of 
this year. It’s very easy to pass a resolution. It would be 
very popular for me, as a matter of fact, to sponsor it. 
_ On the other hand, it is my judgment, as I have already 
indicated, that such a resolution would not be in the inter- 
est of the security of our own forces, not be in the interest 
of the negotiations, the possibility of negotiating release 
of our prisoners, and not in the interest of the United 
States long run in terms of ending this war in a way that 
might discourage another war coming. 


Now, that is my judgment. I have to fight for that 
judgment. If the Congress determines to move in another 
direction, so be it. I don’t think it will, though, and I don’t 
think the American people will support the Congress 
whenever it fights the President in his honest effort to serve 
as Commander in Chief, and, in that service, to pro- 
tect the lives of American men and to, in addition, con- 
duct policy in a way that will avoid those lives being lost, 
we hope, at some future time. 


Tue REPUBLICAN Party 


Mr. Situ. Mr. President, let me ask you some politi- 
cal questions now, because we are approaching a political 
year. 

As you have acknowledged, the Republican Party is the 
Nation’s minority party. No matter how often we report- 
ers pronounce the old FDR coalition dead—the blacks, 
the poor, labor, and so on—every election it seems to pull 
together enough to keep the Democrats the majority 
party. 

What plans have you got, what strategies do you in- 
tend to pursue to try to put the Republican Party back 
where it was before 1932, the permanent majority party? 

THE PRESWENT. That probably will not happen, Mr. 
Smith, to either the Republican or the Democratic Party. 
The Democratic Party is not a majority party either, as 
you know, because approximately, if you take the pollsters, 
approximately 42 to 43 percent of the people consider 
themselves to be Democrats. And then approximately 30 
percent consider themselves Republicans and the other 
30 percent consider themselves to be independents. 

So, we will never have a time again, in my opinion, in 
this country when you are going to have a polarization of 
Democrats versus Republicans. I think you are going to 
have the independents controlling basically the balance 
of power. 

Also, when you look at the Democratic Party, you must 
remember that that 43 percent is somewhat overblown 
because it has particular weight because of the South. 
And many southern Democrats, and I can say this look- 
ing back at our policies in the field of foreign policy and 
defense policy, many southern Democrats in the House 
and the Senate are our best supporters—best supporters 
of this President, not because he’s a Republican, but be- 
cause they think it’s in the best interests of the country. 

So, in my view, I do not believe that either the Republi- 
can or the Democratic Party will have a decisive majority 
such as the Republican Party had before 1932, such as 
the Democratic Party had in the period of the Roosevelt 
years. 

What I think will happen is that both parties will vie 
for building the new coalition, starting with their hard 
core of hearty supporters and then moving into that 
group of independents trying to get a field of the inde- 
pendent voters and also moving over into the other party 
and picking up a considerable number of them. 
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Tue 1972 CamPAIGN 


Mr. Smirn. Talking about forming a coalition, the 
first Republican President in our history, he wanted to 
unite the nation, when he ran for re-election he decided 
the best thing he could do was to choose a Democrat as a 
running mate. Now, I know you admire Abraham Lin- 
coln. Do you think there are ever.circumstances in which 
you will want to imitate him in this respect? 

THE PresweNT. Well, Mr. Smith, when I went on this 
program, you remember I told you you could ask me any- 
thing, but I would have to determine what I answered. 

As you may recall, I said after the election of 1970 that 
1970 was a political year and I, therefore, did my job 
working for the candidates of my party; 1971 is a non- 
political year, and that I would not engage in political 
activities in 1971. 

I recognize that’s an intriguing question. I have prob- 
ably a very good answer. But I think that I will defer giv- 
ing any answers at this time. Maybe ask me next year at 
this time and I'll give you an answer. 

Mx. Srru. Mr. President, I’ll tell you a secret: I didn’t 
expect an answer. 

In one of your speeches you said you would rather be 
a one-term President than settle in Vietnam dishonorably. 
And a columnist recently has said that you have told a 
private person that you might voluntarily become a one- 
term President if your plans do not succeed by 1972. 

Have you given serious thought to voluntarily becoming 
a one-term President? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Smith, let me say, first, I have 
made no decisions with regard to what I will do in 1972, 
either for myself or for whoever may be the man who runs 
for Vice President. 

On the other hand, I could say categorically that I have 
certainly made no decisions indicating that I will not be 
a candidate in ’72, not that I will be or I will not be. 

The idea of what you call voluntary retirement, I would 
suggest, is quite premature where I am concerned, and I 
would say that anybody who reads my life would perhaps 
take that kind of a story with a grain of salt. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


Mr. Situ. Let me ask you a question you can give an 
answer to, sir. Regarding elections, to me the greatest dan- 
ger to our democracy is soaring election costs. The costs are 
getting ridiculous. A candidate has to resort to rich vested 
interest to pay those costs. He is bound to be in great degree 
beholden to them once he is elected. And I fear our de- 
mocracy could turn into a plutocracy very easily. Now, 
I know many people on Capitol Hill are laying plans for 
legislation, but some of the Republicans have told me they 
first want to know what the White House position is and 
they haven’t found out. 

What is your view about those election costs? 


THE PRESwENT. Well, first, election costs are Soaring, 
and I know from just comparisons. I recall when I ran for 
the House of Representatives the campaign cost $25,000, 
That was in 1946. Right now I don’t think you can run 
a House campaign for less than $100,000 in any district 
except, perhaps, a rather safe district for an incumbent, 
That’s just an indication of the costs. 

So the problem is not the control of the cost, the problem 
is how. First, it must be comprehensive. There was a bill 
last year that simply would have controlled the cost as far 
as television is concerned. That would just be shutting 
one door and opening another one, because you give me 
an opportunity to do that and I can go out and buy news- 
paper ads and billboards and direct mail and the rest, 
and [’ll beat anybody who is limited simply on the tele- 
vision side. 

So it must be comprehensive. It must cover television. 
It must cover all campaign expenses. As far as the specif- 
ics of a bill are concerned, Senator Scott has made some 
proposals, others have made others. We have not devel- 
oped a position on it, but we will develop a position once 
we get further evidence as to what would be the best com- 
prehensive bill to support. 

Mr. SmitH. When do you think that will be? 

THE PRESENT. I would imagine it would come fur- 
ther on in the Senate session. They’re, it seems to me, rather 
full in their calendar right at the present time. But when- 
ever it comes up in the Senate session, because Senator 
Scott’s is the major bill that has been proposed here, then, 
of course, we would have to develop our position by that 
time. But we’re working on it. We’re considering the var- 
ious proposals that have been made. 

We do favor a limitation on expenses. There’s no ques- 
tion about that. The point is how can we have one which 
will do two things: One, it must be comprehensive, and 
the other point that I should make, it must not give an ad- 
vantage to incumbents over challengers. That’s another 
thing. 

The last bill was very properly called the “incumbent's 
preservation bill.” It gave a tremendous advantage to an 
incumbent over a challenger. Now, that may seem like 
arguing against myself, but, remember, I haven’t made 
a decision with regard to ’72, yet. 


GOVERNMENTAL EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Situ. We haven’t talked about domestic affairs, 
and let me ask you a general domestic question. This is a 
cliché but a very vital cliché. I would like to hear you ex- 
plain how it is that we can master the impossible, achieve 
perfection in 10,000 actions it takes to send the men to the 
moon, land them, and bring them back safely, and we 
can’t make New Youk City a clean, pleasant place to live. 
Now, it’s not size. I lived in Greater London, which is big- 
ger, for 11 years and everything works, mass transit works, 
the police work, air pollution is declining. What are we 
doing wrong? 
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Tue Present. Well, this is the challenge of our time, 
Mr. Smith. That’s why environment has been one of the 
six great goals that I have set out for the American people. 
We can clean up the air, we can clean up the water, we 
can also clean up the congestion. We can work on the 
problems of mass transit. But in order to do it we need 
what I have called a new American revolution. 

The trouble with goverment today in this country—and 
I think I can summarize it in a word—is this, that to the 
average person out there in New York, in California, in 
Florida, wherever he may live, to that average person he 
looks at government, all government, and he is fed up with 
it, and the reason he is fed up with it is that it costs too 
much, it doesn’t work and he can’t do anything about it. 

That’s why our new revenue sharing proposals, I think, 
have very, very great meaning, because they will reduce 
the cost of government, it’ll make it work better, but, more 
important, it is going to give people in New York and 
other places a chance to do something about it. As far 
as these programs are concerned, the other point that we 
have to bear in mind is that whether it’s education, 
whether it’s welfare, whether it’s health, what we need 
is reform, not simply pouring billions of more dollars into 
these old programs—we can’t do that—but what we 
need to do is to reform all of these programs, and that 
is why this administration—and due to the fact that the 
problems of our foreign policy have not only in this ad- 
ministration but in the previous administration have been 
so predominant, people have failed to recognize it—that 
this administration has the most progressive proposals in 
the area of reform of any administration in this century. 
And it is needed, it is desperately needed. 

We are either going to have to reform the machinery 
of government in the United States or it is going to break 
down completely. 

Mr. SmirH. Well, now, sir, that’s often cited as the 
great objection to revenue sharing, giving money without 
strings to States whose governments are not very good. 
And I would beg you to consult your Vice President who 
used to be the Governor of Maryland and tried to reform 
the constitution and couldn’t get it done. They can’t han- 
dle these modern problems with money. In the case of 
the cities, the last town fathers of Newark are mostly 
under indictment or in jail for misuse of funds. Don’t 
you have to attach strings to them to make them reform 
before you give them money? 

Tue Presipent. Mr. Smith, I don’t believe in that 
doctrine. I think it’s repugnant to the American system 
that only a bureaucratic elite at the top of the heap in 
Washington knows what’s best for the people out in the 
sticks, Sure, there are people—there are dishonest people 
in government, but there are dishonest people in national 
government, too. There are dishonest people in State 
government. 
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But the way to make people more responsible, the way 
to get better people in the government, is to give them, 
it seems to me, more responsibility. 

What I mean by that is that if your people who are 
mayors, county officials, and Governors are simply errand 
boys for the purpose of disbursing the money that is 
handed out with strings, all the decisions made by some- 
one else, you are not going to get competent people to do 
the job. 

But if, on the other hand, they have some responsibility 
to make their own decisions about how to clean up New 
York City, how to revise State government, you are going 
to get better Governors, you are going to get better mayors, 
you are going to get better county officials. 

And incidentally, on that point let me say that I’ve 
just met with the Nation’s Governors. They are a pretty 
first-rate group of people—TI mean, we are getting some 
fine Governors in this country, and we can get better 
Governors, better mayors, better county officials, by giving 
them more responsibility, not by taking responsibility 
away from them. 


SUBURBAN INTEGRATION 


Mr. Smitn. Let me ask you just one question on civil 
rights. 

It’s clear after a generation of trial that the greatest 
block to integration of any form is segregated suburbs. 
Now, I’ve asked you about that before and your answer 
has been that you oppose forced integration. 

But does that not mean, in effect, the perpetuation of 
discrimination in housing, and is that not against the law? 

THE Preswent. Mr. Smith, when you have basically 
a situation that is caused by economic considerations 
rather than by racial decisions, I do not believe that you 
can say that that is a violation of the law, or certainly not 
of the law or of the Constitution, either in spirit or in 
letter. 

Let’s understand that as far as any suburb is concerned 
they all must be open. Any individual must have a right, 
a constitutional right, to buy a house, rent a house, or a 
home, or an apartment, any place in this country, without 
regard to what his race or religion may be. That constitu- 
tional right now is guaranteed and we will see that it is 
enforced. 

On the other hand, if you have a situation where peo- 
ple are living in a certain area, people, say, who have pur- 
chased their homes—let us say they are $20,000 to 
$25,000 homes—then for the Federal Government to 
come in and say, we are going to insist that we will, in 
effect, break up this community, break it up from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, because those homes are too expen- 
sive for some people to move into—it may happen that 
some of those people may be black people, they may be 
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other minority people, they may be white people, but 
because they are too expensive we are going to put lower— 
a low-cost Federal Government project in there—I do 
not believe that that kind of forced integration is either 
constitutional, and it certainly is not required by the law. 
Until it is required by the law, we are not going to do it. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Smitu. Mr. President, we have got just a short 
time left. This is a very unfair question to put to you ina 
short time. But I have noticed so many of your opinions 
have changed lately—in favor of deficit spending. When 
somebody attacked Mr. Yost for allegedly having a rela- 
tionship with Alger. Hiss, you defended him. 


Do you think you have changed greatly? Whatever 
happened to the jut-jawed, aggressive young man who 
would fight at the drop of a hat over those things? 


THE PrEswENT. The jaw is still there. As my wife has 
often said, there is not much I can do about my image. 
I was born with it. 


But as far as the problems that we confront in this 
country are concerned, it is the responsibility of whoever 
reaches what Disraeli once referred to as the top of the 
greasy pole when he became Prime Minister, or whoever 
is in that Oval Office over there, he must see the prob- 
lems of the world and the problems of his country in a 
very different perspective. 


What is most important for the man who is President— 
I have often thought about it—what would you look for? 
Well, of course, you want a man who is intelligent. You 
hope he is reasonably intelligent, a man with courage, and 
a man who can give some political leadership, maybe 
make a speech, and that sort of thing. 

But the most important single factor is that he must be 
one who has perspective and poise, what the Quakers call 
peace at the center, one who isn’t knocked off balance by 
the stories, the crises of the moment, one who having 
that peace at the center then will make decisions, deci- 
sions with regard to our foreign policy, decisions with re- 
gard to the lives of men that you’ve referred to, in a 
way that will be in the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Situ. There’s one tyrant over all of us, and 
that’s time. They tell me we are out of time. I thank you 
very much for this evening. 

Goodnight. 


NOTE: The one-hour interview began at 9:30 p.m. in the Library 
at the White House. 


National Center for Voluntary Action 


Statement by the Président on the Election of 
Edwin D. Etherington as President of the 
Center. March 23,1971 


The election of Edwin D. Etherington to the pres- 
dency of the National Center for Voluntary Action assures 
vigorous leadership for a vital endeavor. He brings to his 
new responsibility an admirable blend of energy, experi- 
ence, and sensitivity, especially to the concerns of our 
young and disadvantaged. 

In 1968 I pledged that in this administration there 
would be a “new measure of reliance on voluntary efforts, 
and a new level of official public recognition of their im- 
mense contribution to the betterment of life in America.” 

In November 1969, after consulting with the Cabinet 
and seeking the advice of citizens representing some 250 
voluntary organizations, I announced the formation of 
the National Center for Voluntary Action as part of the 
broader national program. 

The National Center was conceived as a private, non- 
profit, nonpolitical organization to work in a “creative 
partnership” with both the Federal Government and pri- 
vate volunteer agencies in encouraging a resurgence of 
voluntarism in America. Its efforts were to complement 
those programs already sponsored by the Federal 
Government, such as the Peace Corps and VISTA. 

Today, with Henry Ford II acting as Chairman and 
120 volunteers from all walks of life serving on its board, 
the National Center for Voluntary Action has become an 
active force in stimulating new volunteer programs across 
the country. The Center’s Clearinghouse, sorely needed 
for many years, has now gathered 4,000 descriptions of 
actual volunteer efforts so that other communities, groups 
or individuals can find out what has been tried and what 
solutions have been discovered by volunteers in the past. 
A National Volunteer Awards program has also been 
established to recognize outstanding individuals, and a 
large-scale communications program is underway. 

I know that since the resignation of Charles B. (Bud) 
Wilkinson on September 1, 1970, the Center has con- 
ducted a long and careful search for its new president. 
I congratulate the Center on its selection of Mr. Ether- 
ington, and I congratulate Mr. Etherington on his selec- 
tion. He can count on the enthusiastic cooperation of this 
administration and on my own deep and continuing 
personal interest. 
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REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1971 To Establish an Agency To Be Known as Action. March 24, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

America is a nation unique in the political history of the world. More 
than any other nation, it is the sum of the energies and efforts of all of its 
people. The American tradition of voluntary involvement—of freely com- 
mitting one’s time and talents in the search for civic improvement and 
social progress—gives an extra dimension to the meaning of democracy. 
In the past decade, the Federal Government has built on this tradition by 
developing channels for joining the spirit of voluntary citizen service in 
America with public needs, both domestically and abroad. Many of these 
efforts have had marked success. But the circumstances in which these 
efforts were conceived have changed. 

National and international needs have altered. The opportunities for 
voluntary service must be adapted and improved to meet these new needs. 

Recognizing that private channels of voluntary action are a vital 
source of strength in our national life, I have supported the establishment 
and development of the National Center for Voluntary Action. The 
National Center is a private, non-profit partner in the effort to generate 
and encourage volunteer service. The Center works to promote the estab- 
lishment of local Voluntary Action Centers, as well as to assist in the 
expansion of voluntary action organizations already in existence. It stim- 
ulates voluntary action by providing information on successful voluntary 
efforts, and it assists in directing those who wish to volunteer services to 
areas and endeavors in which their services are needed. 

The National Center for Voluntary Action is functioning now to fill a 
vital need in the private voluntary sector. Now we must turn our attention 
to bringing government volunteer programs into line with new national 
priorities and new opportunities for meeting those priorities. We must take 
full advantage of the lessons of the past decade, and we must build on the 
experience of that period if we are to realize the full potential of voluntary 
citizen service. This is no longer a matter of choice. We cannot afford to 
misuse or ignore the considerable talents and energies of our people. In 
the coming years, the continued progress of our society is going to depend 
increasingly upon the willingness of more Americans to participate in 
voluntary service and upon our ability to channel their service effectively. 

One matter of consequence to the problems of properly channeling 
volunteer services and expanding government’s role in the development of 
volunteer resources is the proliferation of government volunteer programs. 
It was perhaps inevitable that these programs would be generated almost 
at random across the spectrum of government concern for human needs. 
This occurred in a period when the Federal Government was still attempt- 
ing to define its relationship with, and its purposes in, the area of voluntary 
service. Now the role of government has been confirmed and its respon- 
sibilities and obligations are clear. Meeting these responsibilities and obli- 
gations will be a long, difficult, and challenging adventure. But it is an 
adventure we can look to with excitement and with the knowledge that 
the only sure source of failure can be a failure of the will of the American 
people. I do not believe it will fail. 
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The foundation for a greatly expanded government contribution to 
volunteer service already exists. Now we must consolidate that foundation 
in order to build on it. To accomplish this, I propose a reorganization of 
the present volunteer service system. Accordingly, I herewith transmit 
to the Congress Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971, prepared in accord- 
ance with chapter 9 of title 5 of the United States Code. Reorganization 
would bring together within a single agency a number of voluntary 
action programs presently scattered throughout the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. The new agency would be called Action. 


CoMPOSITION 


Under the reorganization plan Action would administer the functions 
of the following programs: 

—Volunteers in Service to America: VISTA volunteers work in 

domestic poverty areas to help the poor break the poverty cycle. 

—Auxiliary and Special Volunteer Programs in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity: At present the National Student Volunteer 
Program is administered under this authority. This program stim- 
ulates student voluntary action programs which deal with the 
problems of the poor. 

—Foster Grandparents: This program provides opportunities for the 
elderly poor to assist needy children. 

—Retired Senior Volunteer Program: RSVP provides opportunities 
for retired persons to perform voluntary services in their 
communities. 

—Service Corps of Retired Executives: SCORE provides oppor- 
tunities for retired businessmen to assist in the development of small 
businesses. 

—Active Corps of Executives: ACE provides opportunities for work- 
ing businessmen to assist in the development of small businesses. 

After investigation I have found and hereby declare that each reor- 
ganization included in the accompanying reorganization plan is necessary 
to accomplish one or more of the purposes set forth in section 901 (a) of 
title 5 of the United States Code. In particular, the plan is responsive to 
section 901(a)(1), “to promote the better execution of the laws, the 
more effective management of the executive branch and of its agencies 
and functions, and the expeditious administration of the public business ;” 
and section 901 (a) (3), “to increase the efficiency of the operations of 
the Government to the fullest extent practicable.” 

The reorganizations provided for in the plan make necessary the 
appointment and compensation of new officers as specified in section 1 of 
the plan. The rates of compensation fixed for these officers would be 
comparable to those fixed for officers in the executive branch who have 
similar responsibilities. 

The reorganization plan should result in more efficient operation of 
the Government. It is not practical, however, to itemize or aggregate the 
exact expenditure reductions which would result from this action. 

Upon the establishment of Action, I would delegate to it the principal 
authority for the Peace Corps now vested in me as President and delegated 
to the Secretary of State. In addition, the function of the Office of Volun- 
tary Action, now operating in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, would be transferred to the new agency by executive action. 
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Finally, I will submit legislation which would include the transfer 
of the functions of the Teacher Corps from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the new agency. This legislation would expand 
authority to develop new uses of volunteer talents, it would provide a 
citizens’ advisory board to work with the director of the new agency, and 
it would provide authority to match private contributions. 


GOALS 


Although reorganization is only a step, it is the essential first step 
toward the goal of a system of volunteer service which uses to the fullest 
advantages the power of all the American people to serve the purposes 
of the American nation. 

In pursuing this goal, the new agency would, first, expand the 
testing and development of innovations in voluntary actions. Health 
services, housing, the environment, educational development, manpower, 
and community planning are just a few of the areas in which we would 
act to accomplish more through voluntary service, and I intend to ask 
for additional funds and additional authority for Action to explore new 
approaches to these and other problems. 

In the future, we are going to have to find new ways for more people 
to fulfill themselves and to lead satisfying and productive lives. The 
problems are of concern even now, but they must be put in perspective 
quickly because they will soon be upon us. I believe at least some of the 
answers will be found in volunteer service. Action would work to find 
those answers and apply them. 

Second, there are many Americans who want to contribute to our 
national life through voluntary citizen service, but who cannot serve full 
time. Their contributions must not be wasted. Volunteers in full-time 
service would work with part-time volunteers and the new agency would 
develop and provide opportunities for more people to give part-time 
service. 

Third, Action would bring together in one place programs which 
appeal predominantly to younger Americans with those that appeal to 
older Americans, and would work to bring the energy, the innovative 
spirit, the experience, and the skills of each to bear on specific problems. 
The generations in America share America’s problems—they must share 
in the search for solutions so that we all may share in the benefits of our 
solutions. 

Fourth, Action would develop programs for combining foreign service 
with domestic service to accommodate volunteers interested in such an 
opportunity. I believe that young people in particular would be interested 
in the chance for this experience and would greatly benefit from it. I 
know there would be great value, for example, in permitting those who 
have served the needs of the poor abroad to turn their skills and experience 
to helping the poor at home, and vice versa. In addition, if volunteers 
are to reap the full benefit of serving, and if they are to be able to provide 
others the full benefit of their service, then we must open the doors to a 
fuller exchange of ideas and experiences between overseas and domestic 
volunteer efforts. These exchanges would considerably enhance the value 
of the experience gained in these endeavors by broadening the areas in 
which that experience is applied. 
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Fifth, at the present time valuable professional skills offered in 
voluntary service are too frequently limited by narrow categorical pro- 
grams when their broader application is urgently needed. For example, 
the contributions of businessmen made through SCORE and ACE are 
provided only through the Small Business Administration. We know that 
the skills of business can be used in many areas where they are not used 
presently. Action would open new channels for service and would permit 
a more extensive utilization of business and other vocational and profes- 
sional abilities. 

Finally, by centralizing administrative functions of the volunteer 
services, the new agency would provide a more effective system of recruit- 
ment, training, and placement of full-time volunteers than the present 
circumstances permit. It would provide a single source of information 
and assistance for those who seek to volunteer full-time service. And it 
would permit more effective management of services than is currently 
possible in the administration of volunteer programs, as well as the more 
efficient use of resources. 


PRINCIPLES 


In restructuring our system of volunteer services, we can accom- 
plish the goals which I have set forth. But we must do more than this. 
We must restructure our thinking about volunteer services. We must deter- 
mine how to use our volunteer resources to accomplish more than they 
accomplish now. We need an increased effort to stimulate broader volun- 
teer service, to involve more volunteers, and to involve them not simply 
as foot-soldiers in massive enterprises directed from the top, but in those 
often small and local efforts that show immediate results, that give 
immediate satisfaction—those efforts that return to citizens a sense of 
having a hand in the business of building America. Part of our rethinking 
of this matter must look to the past so that we may properly meet the needs 
of the present and prepare for the possibilities of the future. 

Volunteer service in poverty areas is a case in point. We already have 
considerable experience in dealing with the problems of poverty through 
the use of volunteers. Now we must build upon this experience and find 
new ways to use more effectively the volunteers presently serving in poverty 
areas, as well as in all other areas, and to stimulate new programs so that 
additional numbers of volunteers can assist in the solution of community 
and national problems. 

In line with this effort to build on what we have learned, Action 
would function with particular concern for these basic principles: 

—It would encourage local initiative, and would support local pro- 

grams to solve local problems. 

—Where appropriate, the new agency would assign volunteers to 
assist, and work under the technical supervision of other Federal 
agencies, State and local agencies or organizations, and private 
sponsors. 

—The services of local part-time volunteers would be sought and 
supported in the effort to accomplish specific jobs. They would be 
assisted, when necessary, by full-time volunteers. 

—Universities and colleges, State, city and private organizations 
must be engaged in the effort to broaden opportunities for volun- 


teer service and under the new agency they would be assisted in 
these efforts. 
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—Finally, to meet the increasing need for skilled volunteers Action 
would give increased emphasis to recruiting and applying the 
skills of trained craftsmen and professional workers. 


FUNDING 


To insure that the new agency has the financial resources to begin 
working toward the goals I have outlined, I will seek for this agency an 
additional $20 million above the budget requests I have already submitted 
for the component agencies. These funds would be directed primarily to 
finding new ways to use volunteer services. 


CoNCLUSION 


The early nineteenth century observer of America, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, was intrigued by the propensity of Americans to join together in 
promoting common purposes. “As soon as several of the inhabitants of the 
United States have taken up an opinion or a feeling which they wish to 
promote in the world, they look out for mutual assistance, and as soon 
as they have found one another out, they combine. From that moment 
they are no longer isolated men, but a power seen from afar .. . .” 

Though we have seen the success of Government volunteer efforts 
in the past ten years, I believe voluntary citizen service is still little more 
than a power seen from afar. In relation to its potential, this power is 
virtually undeveloped. We must develop it. 

There are those today, as there always will be, who find infinite fault 
with life in this Nation and who conveniently forget that they share 
responsibility for the quality of life we lead. But our needs are too great for 
this attitude to be accepted. America belongs to all of its people. We are 
all responsible for the direction this Nation will take in the century ahead, 
for the quality of life we will lead and our children will lead. We are all 
responsible, whether we choose to be or not, for the survival and the 
success of the American experience and the American dream. 

So there is little room for the luxury of making complaints without 
making commitments. 

America must enlist the ideals, the energy, the experience, and the 
skills of its people on a larger scale than it ever has in the past. We must 
insure that these efforts be used to maximum advantage. We must insure 
that the desire to serve be linked with the opportunity to serve. We must 
match the vision of youth with the wisdom of experience. We must apply 
the understanding gained from foreign service to domestic needs, and 
we must extend what we learn in domestic service to other nations. And 
in all these endeavors, I believe, we can bring the power seen from afar 
to focus clearly on the problems and the promise of our time. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 


March 24, 1971 








REORGANIZATION PLAN No, 1 oF 1971 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled, March 24, 1971, pursuant to the provisions of 
chapter 9 of title 5 of the United States Code. 


REORGANIZATION OF CERTAIN VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


Section 1. Establishment of agency. (a) There is here- 
by established in the executive branch of the Government 
an agency to be known as “Action”. 

(b) There shall be at the head of Action the Director 
of Action. He shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the rate now or hereafter provided for 
Level III of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 
5314). 

(c) There shall be in Action a Deputy Director of Ac- 
tion who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be com- 
pensated at the rate now or hereafter provided for Level 
IV of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5315). 
The Deputy Director shall perform such functions as the 
Director of Action shall from time to time assign or dele- 
gate, and shall act as Director of Action during the ab- 
sence or disability of the latter or in the event of vacancy 
in the office of Director of Action. 

(d) There shall be in Action not to exceed four Associ- 
ate Directors who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the rate now or hereafter provided for 
Level V of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 
5316). Each Associate Director shall perform such func- 
tions as the Director of Action shall from time to time 
assign or delegate. 

Sec. 2. Transfer of functions. (a) The following de- 
scribed functions are hereby transferred to the Director 
of Action: 

(1) The functions of the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity under Title VIII of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, 42 U.S.C. 2991- 
2994d (relating to Volunteers in Service to America and 
Auxiliary and Special Volunteer Programs, including the 
National Student Volunteer Program). 

(2) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under Title VI of the Older Americans 
Act of 1965, as amended, 42 U.S.C. 3044—3044e (relat- 
ing to the Retired Senior Volunteer Program and the Fos- 
ter Grandparent Program). 

(3) The functions of the Small Business Administra- 
tion under section 8(b) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 637(b)), insofar as they relate to 
individuals or groups of persons cooperating with it in 
the furtherance of the purposes of that section: Provided, 
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That such individuals or groups of persons, in providing 
technical and managerial aids to small business concerns, 
shall remain subject to the direction of the Administration, 

(4) So much of other functions or parts of functions 
of the transferor officers and agencies affected by the 
foregoing provisions of this section as is incidental to or 
necessary for the performance by Action or by the Direc- 
tor of Action of the functions transferred by those pro- 
visions, respectively, including, to the same extent, the 
functions conferred upon the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity by section 602 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2942), 

(b) The function conferred upon the Director of the 
Peace Corps by section 4(c) (4) of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2503(c) (4)), is hereby trans- 
ferred to the President of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Performance of transferred functions. The 
Director of Action may from time to time make such 
provisions as he shall deem appropriate authorizing the 
performance of any of the functions transferred to him 
by the provisions of this reorganization plan by any other 
officer, or by any organizational entity or employee, of 
Action. 

Sec. 4. Incidental transfers. (a) So much of the per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds employed, 
used, held, available, or to be made available in con- 
nection with the functions transferred to the Director 
of Action or to Action by this reorganization plan as 
the Director of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall determine shall be transferred to Action at such 
time or times as the latter Director shall direct. 

(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the 
Director of Office of Management and Budget shall deem 
to be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section shall be carried out 
in such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies 
as he shall designate. 

Sec. 5. Interim officers. (a) The President may author- 
ize any person who immediately prior to the effective date 
of this reorganization plan held a position in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to act as Director of Action 
until the office of Director is for the first time filled pur- 
suant to the provisions of this reorganization plan or by 
recess appointment, as the case may be. 

(b) The President may similarly authorize any such 
person to act as Deputy Director, authorize any such per 
son to act as Associate Director, and authorize any such 
person to act as the head of any principal constituent 
organizational entity of Action. 

(c) The President may authorize any person who 
serves in an acting capacity under the foregoing provisions 
of this section to receive the compensation attached to the 
office in respect of which he so serves. Such compensation, 
if authorized, shall be in lieu of, but not in addition to, 
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other compensation from the United States to which such 
person may be entitled. 

Sec. 6. Effective date. The provisions of this reorgani- 
zation plan shall take effect as provided by section 906 (a) 
of title 5 of the United States Code, or on July 1, 1971, 
whichever is later. 


District of Columbia Delegate 
to Congress 


The President’s Telegram to the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy Following Reverend Fauntroy’s 
Election. March 24, 1971 


Congratulations on your election as Delegate to the 
Congress from the District of Columbia. It is my earnest 
hope that we will work well together. I assure you that the 
administration will provide every assistance to you and 
your office on matters of mutual interest that will benefit 
and improve our Nation’s great Capital City. I hope you 
will attend the meeting tomorrow afternoon at the White 
House of black Members of the Congress. With best 
personal regards, 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, 812 S Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C] 


ote: The telegram was posted on the bulletin board in the press 
room at the White House. It was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


The Supersonic Transport Program 


Statement by the President F ollowing Senate Action 
Disapproving Funds for the SST. March 24, 1971 


Today’s action by the Senate in disapproving funds for 
continued development of the supersonic transport pro- 
totypes is both distressing and disappointing. It represents 
asevere blow not only to the tens of thousands of workers 
affected, and to their families, but also to the United States 
continued leadership position in the aerospace industry. 
More deeply, it could be taken as a reversal of America’s 
tradition of staying in the vanguard of scientific and tech- 
nological advance. 

Tam determined that this vote on the SST will not be 
a shift in basic direction. It is a setback, but we will re- 
main on a continuing course of exploration and develop- 
ment in those areas in which America traditionally has 
taken the leading role, and from which so much has flowed 
to the benefit of mankind. 
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It has always been America’s pride, and the source of 
much of our strength, that we have constantly reached out 
toward new horizons in the search for knowledge—not 
from a chauvinistic desire to be number one, but from the 
conviction that we must continue to develop the count- 
less new benefits that flow from exploration of the un- 
known. Development of the SST has been a part of that 
proud, creative, and deeply humanistic tradition. Though 
the Congress has declined to continue helping fund this 
development, I shall strive to ensure that the tradition is 
maintained. 


Executive Reorganization 


The President’s Remarks at a News Briefing on His 


Message to the Congress. March 25, 1971 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

I have selected this particular message to come to the 
press room to present the briefers because of its historic 
significance. This message on Government reorganization 
is the result of 2 years of study within the administration. 
Without the persuasive arguments that were made for 
this plan by Secretary of the Treasury Connally when he 
was a member of the Ash Council, this message would not 
be going to the Congress today. 

He feels very strongly that this not only has historical 
significance but that it is imperative in terms of making 
our Government work better in this last third of this cen- 
tury. Consequently, I have asked him not just in his 
capacity as Secretary of the Treasury, but primarily as a 
member of the Council that was responsible for making 
these recommendations which I have now endorsed, to 
lead off on the briefing team, and then Mr. Weber of the 
OMB will go into any of the details. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 

For remarks of John P. Connally, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Arnold R. Weber, Associate Director, Office of Management and 


Budget, at the news briefing, and for the text of the message, see 
the following two items. 


Executive Reorganization 


Remarks of John P. Connally, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Arnold R. Weber, Associate Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, at a News Briefing on 

the Message. March 25, 1971 


SECRETARY CONNALLY. Ladies and gentlemen: 

I suppose a proper briefing today would require that 
we start back in the spring of 1969 at the time of the for- 
mation of the President’s Advisory Council on Executive 
Organization. 
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In the course of the deliberations of the Ash Council, we 
early determined that we could not cope with all of the 
problems in Government; that we would not concern 
ourselves with the vertical organization of any department, 
but, rather, limit our activities, our research and our study 
to those areas that we thought were most critical. We 
picked out 10 or 12. 

We made recommendations to the President with 
respect to the rearrangement and the management of his 
own office, which you all know about. This resulted in 
his agreeing with most of our recommendations, adding 
and implementing on his own, which resulted in the crea- 
tion of the Domestic Council and the restructuring of the 
old Bureau of the Budget into what is now the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

I think the purpose for the briefing this morning relates 
to the general reorganization of the executive branch 
wherein we have taken seven departments and five agen- 
cies, consolidating them into four major departments. 

The background and the thinking on it simply can be 
summarized as follows: 

We studied in the deliberations of the Council all of 
the reports that bear on Government reorganization that 
we could find that have been filed in this century. We 
studied the Brownlow Report of 1937. We studied the 
two Hoover Commission Reports. We studied the Rocke- 
feller Reports that were submitted during the Eisenhower 
administration. We studied the Price Report under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. We studied the Heinemann Report under 
President Johnson. 

There is a remarkable similarity to many of the recom- 
mendations of those various commissions dealing with the 
restructuring of the Government, the reorganization of 
Government, and the recommendations which the Ash 
Council made to the President. 

It was our feeling that there are certain very basic 
assumptions that you can make with respect to Govern- 
ment and its operations today. Number one is that Gov- 
ernment is grossly misunderstood. In the minds of most 
people Government costs too much, it delivers too little, 
it is ineffective, it is inefficient, and they don’t feel they 
can do anything about it. 

There was no thought on the part of any of us who 
served on the Ash Council to go into the substantive mat- 
ters or into the philosophy and the programs that were 
being administered by the various departments and agen- 
cies with which we were then concerned. Rather, we 
looked at the organizational structure. 

We said, “How do you deliver? How can you best 
deliver Government services to the people in an under- 
standable fashion so that they can know what they are 
getting and where to get it, and what services are available 
to them?” 

We felt that there had been many changes in Govern- 
ment in the last decade alone, and yet there had been no 
attempt to engage in a major debate with respect to Gov- 
ernment reorganization in the past generation. 

It has been 20 years since any major effort had been 


made to reorganize the structure of Government. Yet, 
there had been vast changes that have occurred durin 
that period of time. We have gone from 9 to 12 depart- 
ments, 27 to 41 independent agencies, from a budget of 
$42 billion to a budget of $225 billion. 

We had gone from a number of social programs and 
other Government programs comprising approximately 
140 to now approximately 1,400. There had been a ten- 
fold increase in the number of programs. And yet, during 
this entire time of fantastic change and massive increase 
in Government programs and services there had been no 
attention really paid to the reorganization of the structure 
of Government through which those services would be 
delivered to the people of this country. 

That was basically the background, the genesis, the 
justification, and the rationale for the recommendations 
which we made. 

We felt, as I still very strongly feel, that with as many 
different programs and policies as we now must cope 
with, that the only basic structure that makes sense is to 
reorganize and restructure the Government on a func- 
tional basis. 

It was with that concept that we finally arrived at the 
creation of four departments, all of which you know. I 
think that covers pretty much the background of our 
thinking, in as summary and as concise manner as I can 
present it to you. 

Dr. Arnold Weber of the Office of Management and 
Budget has worked more with the details of the drafting 
of the bills, the putting together of the pieces of the 
various departments. 

I would like first to ask him if he would like to continue 
with his presentation of some charts to give you a little 
more detail on the organization of these four departments, 
and then he and I both will be happy to submit to any 
questions you might have. 

Dr. WesER. Mr. Secretary, I think they have all the 
chart material. 

SECRETARY CoNNALLY. Have you all seen them? If 
you have, we can delay that. 

You haveall seen these charts? 

Well, we won’t take your time, then. We will go right 
into any questions you may have. 

Q. Can you tell us the major differences between what 
you as a Council recommended to the President and 
what he is recommending today, and the reason for the 
change? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. First, the Council did not in- 
clude in its studies and deliberations the treatment of the 
Department of Transportation. When it reached the Pres- 
ident, he brought that in and included the Department of 
Transportation in the combination. He took various ele- 
ments of it and it is now included. I think that is the major 
change. There are other perhaps minor changes. 

Arnold, would you like to add to that? 

Dr. WEBER. That is correct. That is the major change. 
Some of the other changes were, for example, the 
Council recommended that the Tariff Commission be 
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moved over to the Department of Economic Affairs. On 
subsequent review we decided that would not be desirable. 

There were certain other minor decisions whereby the 
Ash Council had recommended the breaking up of cer- 
tain units, such as the Soil Conservation Service, and the 
distribution of parts to more than one department. For 
program and organizational reasons we kept that together 
and moved it to the Department of Natural Resources. 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. Part of these changes that Dr. 
Weber is alluding to arise from the fact that when the 
Ash Council Report was given to the President, and to 
his staff, they immediately, of course, began looking at it, 
and interviewing a great many more people than we had 
had the opportunity to interview, although we inter- 
viewed hundreds, and consulted with Cabinet members 
and others interested. So there have been these significant 
changes. 

I am sure there are a few others that were made from 
the report that the Ash Council gave. 

Q. It is probably in this mass of material, but could 
either of you tell us whether this will cost more or less, 
and what the number of Government personnel will be, 
whether that will be more or less? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. Dr. Weber, you correct me if 
lam misstating this. 

I don’t think any attempt has been made to put a price 
tag on it. So far as I know, Roy Ash, who was Chairman 
of the Ash Council, did personally put a price tag on 
it. He estimated in a speech before the National Press 
Club, as I recall, that there was approximately $60 billion 
involved in the reorganization, and annual appropria- 
tions; that he felt that these changes, these clarifications, 
this restructuring of the Government, should result in 
annual savings of approximately $5 billion. 

But those are his figures. Those are not White House 
figures nor were they even the Ash Council figures. But 
I would not argue with them. So far as I know, there are 
no new people, certainly, added in this reorganization. It 
is anticipated that fewer people will be required, although 
there is a savings clause in the message and in the legisla- 
tion whereby no one will lose their jobs, but the decreased 
number of people required, if in fact it results in that, 
will be through the loss by attrition. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you elaborate on what the 
President meant when he was discussing reforms in the 
office of the Cabinet Secretary, when he said, “The Sec- 
retary will be given important managerial discretion that 
he does not always enjoy today, including the ability to 
appoint many key officials”? 

Could you give us a little more specific information? 

Dr. Weser. For example, all the primary officials, 
those designated as Assistant Secretaries, Under Secre- 
any and Administrators, would be designated by the 

ident with the confirmation by the Senate. 

However, each of the departmental bills provides for a 
set of level 5 or executive level positions in a pool, and the 

retary would have the authority to identify where 


those executive level positions can be used. This would 
not require Senate confirmation. 

Q. Does this do away with any Civil Service jobs? 

Dr. WEBER. No, sir. 

Q. Does it add any jobs? 

Dr. Weser. Actually, if you go through the count of 
executive level positions as they exist in the departments 
today versus what we are proposing in the bill, it is about 
the same. 

SECRETARY CONNALLY, Titles change. If you will no- 
tice in the structure of the new departments, there is a 
Deputy Secretary. There is a new level of Administrators 
in some of the departments. So titles change, but there is 
basically no increase in the numbers. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why do you think this proposal, this 
setup, wouldn’t end up in as much of a mess as you say 
the present system involves? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. Basically, Mr. Kaplow, I don’t 
think it will. Ultimately, a decade from now, it might be. 
I am not here to say that this is a reorganization to end all 
reorganizations. I would think a decade hence probably 
the structure of Government should be looked at again. I 
simply think it will not, simply because there is going to 
be greater managerial control given to the Secretaries. 
There has been a conscious effort to provide the Sec- 
retaries with staffs. 

If these reorganization plans are passed intact or fairly 
so, there will not be independent constituencies, so-called, 
within departments resulting from statutory creation 
where they have a great deal of autonomy, as they now 
have. 

So the entire concept of this reorganization is to give 
the Secretary and his Deputy, his Under Secretaries and 
his assistants, a line authority whereby they can reconcile 
the differences on a functional basis. There is some over- 
lapping. There will always be some overlapping and some 
confusion. 

But it permits a resolution of those problems at a much 
lower level which now all too frequently surface right here 
at the White House because there is no way under the 
structure that now exists where they can be solved at any 
lower level. 


Q. What is your estimate of its chances of being ap- 
proved by Congress in the form you are sending it up and 
when might it be approved if it is approved? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I would think the chances 
of passage are very good. I can’t prove that. 

I would hope, incidentally, and I know I can’t restrain 
you all from asking, they would restrain from answering 
what their reaction to it is today when the message goes 
up. I would really hope that the Members of Congress 
would have a chance to read and study these bills, these 
reorganization plans, before they take a position that is 
contrary to their passage. 

I think once they understand it they will support it. 


I think the chances of passage are good. I don’t want to 
predict when. 
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Q. How long do you estimate it will take them to read 
it? 

SECRETARY CoNNALLY. Well, there are analyses of it 
and there are summaries of it. They can get in anywhere 
from 30 minutes to 30 hours, depending on how much 
time they want to devote to it. But they can get a real 
feel for it. 

Q. Will these bills go to the Government Operations 
Committees of the two Houses or to the committees with 
jurisdiction over the departments? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. They will go to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committees. To do otherwise, I think, 
would be an almost impossible situation because of the 
many, many elements that are involved, where it would 
be piecemealed out to the committees of the Congress. 

Is that correct? 

Dr. Weser. That is right. That is our hope. 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. That is our hope, in any event. 

QO. As a practical matter, this would have to go through 
really as one package, wouldn’t it? Do you see any way 
they could pass half of this and not the other half? 

Dr. Wezer. They can do that. You are noting the fact 
that when you put together one department, a new de- 
partment, you leave parts of the other. The impact of 
establishing any one department varies from case to case. 

The Department of Economic Affairs, for example, 
would clearly have a pervasive effect and probably would 
be difficult to implement in its own right. On the other 
hand, the Department of Natural Resources moves over 
significant parts from Agriculture, some responsibilities 
from the Corps of Engineers and AEC, but you could have 
the Department of Natural Resources and maintain viable 
departments in the other areas. 

We would think similarly with Human Resources, 
where the major parts are HEW and the Food and Nu- 
trition Service from Agriculture. 

On Manpower from Labor, that problem that you 
identify is most significant in terms of the Department of 
Economic Affairs. It is manageable in others. 

Q. Secretary Connally, I gather that a lot of these re- 
ports made to past administrations, many of the recom- 
mendations, were not adopted. 

Why do you think this administration is making such 
a big point of massive reorganization? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. First, this administration has a 
good track record with respect to reorganization. Secondly, 
I think the mere sweep and the dramatic sweep of this 
reorganization in itself is an advantage as opposed to a 
disadvantage. 

Heretofore, many of the reforms that have been at- 
tempted in Government have been piecemeal reforms. 
They were, in a sense, shrugged off. But here is some- 
thing that can’t be shrugged off. Here is the heart and 
essence of all the domestic programs which this admin- 


istration, which the President, is dealing with, and which 
he is submitting to the Congress in a manner that makes 
sense. So I think it differs to that extent. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, if you were a politician with a rural 
constituency, how would you explain to the farmers that 
it is going to be better for them to abolish the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture and divide it up between a number 
of other Government departments? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I think I could take two ap- 
proaches to that, which I did, incidentally, in the Ash 
Council. I Mon’t qualify as a spokesman under the cri- 
teria you laid down. I am not a politician with a rural 
constituency. But, nevertheless, I have some familiarity 
with the problem. 

First, I would simply say that there are many things in 
the Department of Agriculture that do not directly im- 
pinge upon the vitality or the prosperity of farmers and 
ranchers as we know them in this country. 

This is such things as the Food Stamp Program. 

Secondly, I would say to them from a negative stand- 
point that they are sitting out here; they represent ap- 
proximately 5 percent of the labor force in the United 
States and that is all, yet they are sitting here with an 
enormous organization—30,000 in the Forest Service 
alone that is part of the Department of Agriculture—that 
nobody even thinks about or talks about. They tend to 
think that all of the appropriations and all of the em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture go to try to 
increasing the cost of milk, or the cost of meat, or the cost 
of eggs, butter, or something. Frankly, the farmers have 
been highlighting and have been made a whipping boy 
for such a long time that people forget today it takes only 
16.4 percent of a wage-earner’s income to feed his family. 
This is the lowest in the history of the United States. 

So I think you can preach it round and flat. You can 
sell it affirmatively and you can sell it negatively. It just 
depends on what approach you want to take. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what effect will the reorganization 
plan have on the committee structure in the Congress? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. It shouldn’t have any. I don’t 
see that this reorganization plan calls for any restructur- 
ing of the committees of the Congress. 

Q. You don’t? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. They are further ahead in their 
reorganization. Congress is reorganizing. The Judiciary 
is reorganizing. Actually, we are bringing up the rear in 
one sense, in reorganizing the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you take a question on another 
subject? 

SECRETARY CONNALLY. I probably won’t want to, but 
go ahead. 

Q. Are you going to meet today with Lord Carring- 
ton, and what is the purpose of the meeting? 
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SECRETARY CONNALLY. I knew I wouldn’t want to. SECRETARY CONNALLY. They said that he was coming 
Yes, I am going to meet with him, That is the plan. _ over and asked if I could see him and I told them I would 
That is the last word I have heard. I don’t know what _ be delighted to doso. 
| he wants to talk about. Obviously, it has to do with the Reporter. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Rolls Royce-Lockheed thing, but beyond that I don’t NOTE: Secretary Connally spoke at 11:33 a.m. in the Briefing Room 
know. at the White House. For the President’s remarks introducing the 


: , briefing, see the preceding item. For the text of the message, see 
Q. Did he request the meeting? the following item. 





EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 

The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing the Establishment of a 
y Department of Natural Resources, Department of Community 
Development, Department of Human Resources, and Department 


of Economic Affairs. March 25, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


When I suggested in my State of the Union Message that “most 
1 Americans today are simply fed up with government at all levels,” 
‘ there was some surprise that such a sweeping indictment of government 
d would come from within the government itself. Yet it is precisely there, 
within the government itself, that frustration with government is often 
most deeply experienced. 


A President and his associates often feel that frustration as they try 
a to fulfill their promises to the people. Legislators feel that frustration as 
ne they work to carry out the hopes of their constituents. And dedicated 
st civil servants feel that frustration as they strive to achieve in action 
ve the goals which have been esiablished in law. 
oy 
aly Goop MEN AND Bap MECHANISMS 
i The problem with government is not, by and large, the people in 
- government. It is a popular thing, to be sure, for the public to blame 
ust elected officials and for elected officials to blame appointed officials when 
government fails to perform. There are times when such criticism is 
ion clearly justified. But after a quarter century of observing government 
; from a variety of vantage points, I have concluded that the people who 
= work in government are more often the victims than the villains when 
r 


government breaks down. Their spirit has usually been willing. It is the 
structure that has been weak. 


heir Good people cannot do good things with bad mechanisms. But bad 
iary mechanisms can frustrate even the noblest aims. That is why so many 
rin public servants—of both political parties, of high rank and low, in both 
Jov- the legislative and executive branches—are often disenchanted with gov- 

ernment these days. That is also why so many voters feel that the results 
ther of elections make remarkably little difference in their lives. 


Just as inadequate organization can frustrate good men and women, 
so it can dissipate good money. At the Federal level alone we have spent 
some $1.1 trillion on domestic programs over the last 25 years, but we 
have not realized a fair return on this investment. The more we spend, 
the more it seems we need to spend and while our tax bills are getting 
bigger our problems are getting worse. 

No, the major cause of the ineffectiveness of government is not 
a matter of men or of money. It is principally a matter of machinery. 


but 


) 


ring- 
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It will do us little good to change personnel or to provide more resources 
unless we are willing to undertake a critical review of government’s 
overall design. 


Most people do not pay much attention to mechanical questions. 


‘What happens under the hood of their automobile, for example, is 


something they leave to the specialists at the garage. What they do 
care about, however, is how well the automobile performs. Similarly, 
most people are willing to leave the mechanical questions of government 
organization to those who have specialized in that subject—and to their 
elected leaders. But they do care very deeply about how well the govern- 
ment performs. 

At this moment in our history, most Americans have concluded that 
government is not performing well. It promises much, but it does not 
deliver what it promises. The great danger, in my judgment, is that this 
momentary disillusionment with government will turn into a more 
profound and lasting loss of faith. 

We must fight that danger. We must restore the confidence of the 
people in the capacities of their government. In my view, that obligation 
now requires us to give more profound and more critical attention to 
the question of government organization than any single group of Amer- 
ican leaders has done since the Constitutional Convention adjourned in 
Philadelphia in September of 1787. As we strive to bring about a new 
American Revolution, we must recognize that central truth which those 
who led the original American Revolution so clearly understood: often 
it is how the government is put together that determines how well the 
government can do its job. 

This is not a partisan matter, for there is no Republican way and 
no Democratic way to reorganize the government. This is not a matter 
for dogmatic dispute, for there is no single, ideal blueprint which will 
immediately bring good order to Federal affairs. Nor is this a matter to be 
dealt with once and then forgotten. For it is important that our political 


institutions remain constantly responsive to changing times and changing 
problems. 


RENEWED INTEREST IN COMPREHENSIVE REFORM 


The last two years have been a time of renewed interest in the ques- 
tion of how government is organized. The Congress has instituted a num- 
ber of reforms in its own procedures and is considering others. Judicial 
reform—at all levels of government—has also become a matter of intense 
concern. The relationship between various levels of government has at- 
tracted increased attention—and so, of course, has the subject of executive 
reform. 

This administration, with the counsel and the cooperation of the 
Congress, has taken a number of steps to reorganize the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. We have set up a new Domestic Council and 
a new Office of Management and Budget in the Executive Office of 
the President. We have created a new Environmental Protection Agency 
and a new United States Postal Service. We have worked to rationalize 
the internal structure of Federal departments and agencies. 

All of these and other changes have been important, but none has 
been comprehensive. And now we face a fundamental choice. We can 
continue to tinker with the machinery and to make constructive changes 
here and there—each of them bringing some marginal improvement in 
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the Government’s capacities. Or we can step back, take a careful look, and 
then make a concerted and sustained effort to reorganize the executive 
branch according to a coherent, comprehensive view of what the Fed- 
eral Government of this Nation ought to look like in the last third of the 
twentieth century. 

The impulse for comprehensive reorganization has been felt before 
in recent decades. In fact, the recommendations I am making today 
stem from a long series of studies which have been made under several 
administrations over many years. From the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management (the Brownlow Committee) in 
1937, down through the findings of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government (the Hoover Commission) in 
1949, the President’s Task Force on Government Organization in 1964, 
and my own Advisory Council on Executive Organization during the last 
two years, the principles which I am advancing today have been endorsed 
by a great number of distinguished students of government and manage- 
ment from many backgrounds and from both political parties. 

I hope the Congress will now join me in concluding, with these au- 
thorities, that we should travel the course of comprehensive reform. For 
only if we travel that course, and travel it successfully, will we be able 
to answer affirmatively in our time the fundamental question posed by 
Alexander Hamilton as the Constitution was being debated in 1788: 
“whether societies of men are really capable or not of establishing good 
government from reflection and choice. . . .” 


THE FRAGMENTATION OF FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As we reflect on organizational problems in the Federal Govern- 
ment today, one seems to stand out above all others: the fact that the 
capacity to do things—the power to achieve goals and to solve problems— 
is exceedingly fragmented and broadly scattered throughout the Federal 
establishment. In addressing almost any of the great challenges of our 
time the Federal Government finds itself speaking through a wide variety 
of offices and bureaus, departments and agencies. Often these units trip 
over one another as they move to meet a common problem. Sometimes 
they step on one another’s toes. Frequently, they behave like a series of 
fragmented fiefdoms—unable to focus Federal resources or energies in a 
way which produces any concentrated impact. 

Consider these facts: 

Nine different Federal departments and twenty independent agencies 
are now involved in education matters. Seven departments and eight 
independent agencies are involved in health. In many major cities, there 
are at least twenty or thirty separate manpower programs, funded by 
a variety of Federal offices. Three departments help develop our water 
resources and four agencies in two departments are involved in the man- 
agement of public lands. Federal recreation areas are administered by six 
different agencies in three departments of the government. Seven agen- 
cies provide assistance for water and sewer systems. Six departments 
of the government collect similar economic information—often from the 
same sources—and at least seven departments are concerned with inter- 
national trade. While we cannot eliminate all of this diffusion, we can 
do a great deal to bring similar functions under common commands. 

It is important that we move boldly to consolidate the major activi- 
ties of the Government. The programmatic jumble has already reached 
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the point where it is virtually impossible to obtain an accurate count of 
just how many Federal grant programs exist. Some estimates go as high 
as 1,500. Despite impressive attempts by individual legislators and by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, there is still no agreement on a 
comprehensive list. Again and again I hear of local officials who are 
unable to determine how many Federal programs serve their areas or how 
much Federal money is coming into their communities. One reason is 
that the assistance comes from such a wide variety of Federal sources. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SCATTERED RESPONSIBILITY 


What are the consequences of this scattering of Federal responsi- 
bility? There are many. 

In the first place, the diffusion of responsibility makes it extremely 
difficult to launch a coordinated attack on complex problems. It is as if the 
various units of an attacking army were operating under a variety of 
highly independent commands. When one part of the answer to a prob- 
lem lies in one department and other parts lie in other departments, it is 
often impossible to bring the various parts together in a unified campaign 
to achieve a common goal. 

Even our basic analysis of public needs often suffers from a piece- 
meal approach. Problems are defined so that they will fit within estab- 
lished jurisdictions and bureaucratic conventions. And the results of 
government action are typically measured by the degree of activity within 
each program rather than by the overall impact of related activities on 
the outside world. 

The role of a given department in the policy making process can be 
fundamentally compromised by the way its mission is defined. The nar- 
rower the mission, the more likely it is that the department will see itself 
as an advocate within the administration for a special point of view. When 
any department or agency begins to represent a parochial interest, then its 
advice and support inevitably become less useful to the man who must 
serve all of the people as their President. 

Even when departments make a concerted effort to broaden their 
perspectives, they often find it impossible to develop a comprehensive 
strategy for meeting public needs. Not even the best planners can set 
intelligent spending priorities, for example, unless they have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the full array of alternative expenditures. But if one 
part of the problem is studied in one department and another part of the 
problem is studied elsewhere, who decides which element is more impor- 
tant? If one office considers one set of solutions and a separate agency 
investigates another set of solutions, who can compare the results? Too 
often, no official below the very highest levels of the Government has 
access to enough information to make such comparisons wisely. The result 
is that the Government often fails to make a rational distribution of its 
resources among a number of program alternatives. 

Divided responsibility can also mean that some problems slip be- 
tween the cracks and disappear from the Government’s view. Everybody’s 
business becomes nobody’s business and embarrassing gaps appear which 
no agency attempts to fill. At other times, various Federal authorities act 
as rivals, competing with one another for the same piece of “turf.” 

Sometimes one agency will actually duplicate the work of another; 
for instance, the same locality may receive two or more grants for the 
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same project. On other occasions, Federal offices will. actually find 
themselves working at cross purposes with one another; one agency will 
try to preserve a swamp, for example, while another is seeking to drain 
it. In an effort to minimize such problems, government officials must spend 
enormous amounts of time and energy negotiating with one another that 
should be directed toward meeting people’s needs. And even when they 
are able to work out their differences, officials often reach compromise 
solutions which merely represent the lowest common denominator of 
their original positions. Bold and original ideas are thus sacrificed in the 
quest for intragovernmental harmony. 

Scattered responsibility also contributes to the over-centralization of 
public decision making. Because competing offices are often in different 
chains of command, it is frequently impossible for them to resolve their 
differences except by referring them to higher authorities, a process which 
can mean interminable delays. In an attempt to provide a means for 
resolving such differences and for providing needed coordination, an 
entire new layer of bureaucracy has emerged at the interagency level. Last 
year, the Office of Management and Budget counted some 850 inter- 
agency committees. Even so, there are still many occasions when only the 
White House itself can resolve such interjurisdictional disputes. Too 
many questions thus surface at the Presidential level that should be 
resolved at levels of Government closer to the scene of the action. 

Inefficient organization at the Federal level also undermines the 
effectiveness of State and local governments. Mayors and Governors waste 
countless hours and dollars touching base with a variety of Federal 
offices—each with its own separate procedures and its own separate 
policies. Some local officials are so perplexed by the vast array of Federal 
programs in a given problem area that they miss out on the very ones 
that would be most helpful to them. Many State and local governments 
find they must hire expensive specialists to guide them through the 
jungles of the Federal bureaucracy. 

If it is confusing for lower levels of government to deal with this maze 
of Federal offices, that challenge can be even more bewildering for indi- 
vidual citizens. Whether it is a doctor seeking aid for a new health center, 
a businessman trying to get advice about selling in foreign markets, or a 
welfare recipient going from one office to another in order to take full 
advantage of Federal services, the people whom the Government is sup- 
posed to be serving are often forced to weave their way through a 
perplexing obstacle course as a condition of receiving help. 


Tue Hopsiinc or ELectep LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps the most signficant consequence of scattered responsibility 
in the executive branch is the hobbling effect it has on elected leader- 
ship—and, therefore, on the basic principles of democratic government. 
In our political system, when the people identify a problem they elect to 
public office men and women who promise to solve that problem. If these 
leaders succeed, they can be reelected; if they fail, they can be replaced. 
Elections are the people’s tool for keeping government responsive to their 
needs. 

This entire system rests on the assumption, however, that elected 
leaders can make the government respond to the people’s mandate. Too 
often, this assumption is wrong. When lines of responsibility are as 
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tangled and as ambiguous as they are in many policy areas, it is extremely 
difficult for either the Congress or the President to see that their intentions 
are carried out. 

If the President or the Congress wants to launch a program or change 
a program or even find out how a program is working, it often becomes 
necessary to consult with a half dozen or more authorities, each of 
whom can blame the others when something goes wrong. It is often im- 
possible to delegate to any one official the full responsibility for carrying 
out a specific mandate, since the machinery for doing that job is divided 
among various agencies. As a result, there is frequently no single official— 
even at the Cabinet level—whom the President or the Congress can 
hold accountable for Government’s success or failure in meeting a given 
need. 

No wonder bureaucracy has sometimes been described as “the rule 
of no one.” No wonder the public complains about programs which sim- 
ply seem to drift. When elected officials cannot hold appointees account- 
able for the performance of government, then the voters’ influence on 
government’s behavior is also weakened. 


How Di Tuincs Get Tus Way? 


The American people clearly pay a very high price for the incapaci- 
ties of governmental structures—one that is measured in disappointment, 
frustration and wasted tax dollars. But how did things get this way? 

What happened, essentially, was that the organization of Govern- 
ment—like the grant-in-aid programs which I have discussed in my 
special messages to the Congress concerning revenue sharing—grew up 
in a haphazard, piecemeal fashion over the years. Whenever Govern- 
ment took on an important new assignment or identified an important 
new constituency, the chances were pretty good that a new organizational 
entity would be established to deal with it. Unfortunately, as each new 
office was set up, little or no attention was given to the question of how 
it would fit in with the old ones. Thus office was piled upon office in 
response to developing needs; when new needs arose and still newer units 
were created, the older structures simply remained in place. 

Of the twelve executive departments now in existence, only five can 
trace their origins to the beginnings of our country. The Departments of 
State and Treasury were set up in 1789; so was the War Department—the 
predecessor of the Department of Defense. The positions of Attorney 
General and Postmaster General were also established in 1789, though 
it was not until later that the departments they head were set up in their 
present form. One of these five units, the Post Office Department, will 
soon become an independent corporation. But, under my proposals, the 
other four “original” departments would remain intact. It is the seven 
newer departments of the Government which would be affected by the 
changes I recommend. 

These seven departments were set up to meet the changing needs of 
a growing nation, needs which have continued to change over the years. 
The Department of the Interior, for example, was established in 1849 
to deal with newly opened western lands and especially with the Indians 
who inhabited them. The Department of Agriculture was also added in 
the nineteenth century, at a time when the overwhelming majority of our 
people were directly affected by the tremendous expansion of agricul- 
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tural enterprise. In the early years of the twentieth century, in a time of 
rapid and unsettling industrial growth, the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was set up. The Labor Department was split off from it in 1913, 
in response to feelings that labor was suffering from an imbalance of 
power and needed additional influence. The three newest departments of 
the Government—Health, Education, and Welfare, Housing and Urban 
Development, and Transportation—were all created after World War 
II. Each represented a first step toward bringing together some of the new 
Federal offices and agencies which had proliferated so rapidly in recent 
decades. 


OrGANIZING AROUND GOALS 


As we look at the present organization of the Federal Government, 
we find that many of the existing units deal with methods and subjects 
rather than with purposes and goals. If we have a question about labor 
we go to the Labor Department and if we have a business problem we go 
to the Commerce Department. If we are interested in housing we go to 
one department and if we are interested in highways we go to another. 

The problem is that as our society has become more complex, we 
often find ourselves using a variety of means to achieve a single set of 
goals. We are interested, for example, in economic development—which 
requires new markets, more productive workers and better transportation 
systems. But which department do we go to for that? And what if we 
want to build a new city, with sufficient public facilities, adequate housing, 
and decent recreation areas—which department do we petition then? 

We sometimes seem to have forgotten that government is not in 
business to deal with subjects on a chart but to achieve real objectives for 
real human beings. These objectives will never be fully achieved unless we 
change our old ways of thinking. It is not enough merely to reshuffle de- 
partments for the sake of reshuffling them. We must rebuild the executive 
branch according to a new understanding of how government can best 
be organized to perform effectively. 

The key to that new understanding is the concept that the execu- 
tive branch of the government should be organized around basic goals. 
Instead of grouping activities by narrow subjects or by limited constituen- 
cies, we should organize them around the great purposes of government 
in modern society. For only when a department is set up to achieve a 
given set of purposes, can we effectively hold that department account- 
able for achieving them. Only when the responsibility for realizing basic 
objectives is clearly focused in a specific governmental unit, can we 
reasonably hope that those objectives will be realized. 

When government is organized by goals, then we can fairly expect 
that it will pay more attention to results and less attention to procedures. 
Then the success of government will at last be clearly linked to the things 
that happen in society rather than the things that happen in government. 

Under the proposals which I am submitting, those in the Federal 
Government who deal with common or closely related problems would 
work together in the same organizational framework. Each department 
would be given a mission broad enough so that it could set comprehensive 
policy directions and resolve internally the policy conflicts which are 
most likely to arise. The responsibilities of each department would be 
defined in a way that minimizes parochialism and enables the President 
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and the Congress to hold specific officials responsible for the achieve- 
ment of specific goals. 

These same organizational principles would also be applied to the 
internal organization of each department. Similar functions would be 
grouped together within each new entity, making it still easier to delegate 
authority to lower levels and further enhancing the accountability of 
subordinate officials. In addition, the proposals I submit today include 
a number of improvements in the management of Federal programs, so 
that we can take full.advantage of the opportunities afforded us by 
organizational restructuring. 

The administration is today transmitting to the Congress four bills 
which, if enacted, would replace seven of the present executive depart- 
ments and several other agencies with four new departments: the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, the Department of Community Development, 
the Department of Human Resources and the Department of Economic 
Affairs. A special report and summary—which explain my recommenda- 
tions in greater detail—have also been prepared for each of the proposed 
new departments. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


One of the most notable developments in public consciousness in 
recent years has been a growing concern for protecting the environment 
and a growing awareness of its highly interdependent nature. The science 
of ecology—the study of the interrelationships between living organisms 
and their environments—has experienced a sudden rise in popularity. 
All of us have become far more sensitive to the way in which each 
element of our natural habitat affects all other elements. 

Unfortunately, this understanding is not yet reflected in the way 
our Government is organized. Various parts of the interdependent 
environment are still under the purview of highly independent Federal 
offices. As a result, Federal land policies, water programs, mineral poli- 
cies, forestry practices, recreation activities and energy programs can- 
not be easily coordinated, even though the manner in which each is 
carried out has a great influence on all the others. 

Again and again we encounter intragovernmental conflicts in the 
environmental area. One department’s watershed project, for instance, 
threatens to slow the flow of water to another department’s reclamation 
project downstream. One agency wants to develop an electric power 
project on a certain river while other agencies are working to keep the 
same area wild. Different departments follow different policies for timber 
production and conservation, for grazing, for fire prevention and for 
recreational activities on the Federal lands they control, though the lands 
are often contiguous. 

We cannot afford to continue in this manner. The challenges in the 
natural resource field have become too pressing. Some forecasts say that 
we will double our usage of energy in the next 10 years, of water in the next 
18 years, and of metals in the next 22 years. In fact, it is predicted that the 
United States will use more energy and more critical resources in the 
remaining years of this century than in all of our history up until now. 
Government must perform at its very best if it is to help the Nation meet 
these challenges. 
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I propose that a new Department of Natural Resources be created 
that would bring together the many natural resource responsibilities 
now scattered throughout the Federal Government. This Department 
would work to conserve, manage and utilize our resources in a way that 
would protect the quality of the environment and achieve a true harmony 
between man and nature. The major activities of the new Department 
would be organized under its five subdivisions: Land and Recreation 
Resources, Water Resources, Energy and Minerals Resources, Oceanic, 
Atmospheric and Earth Sciences, and Indian and Territorial Affairs. 

The new Department of Natural Resources would absorb the present 
Department of the Interior. Other major programs which would be 
joined to it would include: The Forest Service and the soil and water 
conservation programs from the Department of Agriculture, planning 
and funding for the civil functions of the Army Corps of Engineers and 
for the civilian power functions of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
interagency Water Resources Council, the oil and gas pipeline safety 
functions of the Department of Transportation, and the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration from the Department of Commerce. 
Because of their historical association with the Department of the Interior, 
the programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs would be administered 
by the new Department until such time as an acceptable alternative 


arrangement could be worked out with Indian leaders and other 
concerned parties. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


A restless and highly mobile people, Americans are constantly 
creating new communities and renewing old ones throughout our land. 
In an era of rapid change, this process—which once took generations— 
can now be repeated in just a few years. 

At the same time, the process of community development is becoming 
even more complex, particularly as the problems of urban and rural 
communities begin to merge. The elements of community life are many 
and the mark of a cohesive community is the harmonious way in which 
they interrelate. That is why we hear so much these days about the 
importance of community planning. And that is why it is essential that 
Federal aid for community development be designed to meet a wide 
range of related needs in a highly coordinated manner. 

Often this does not happen under the present system. The reason 
is that the basic community development programs of the Federal 
Government are presently divided among at least eight separate author- 
ities—including four executive departments and four independent 
agencies. 

A community that seeks development assistance thus finds that it has 
to search out aid from a variety of Federal agencies. Each agency has 
its own forms and regulations and timetables—and its own brand of 
red tape. Each has its own field organizations, often with independent 
and overlapping boundaries for regions and districts. Sometimes a local 
community must consult with Federal offices in three or four different 
States. 

The result is that local leaders often find it virtually impossible to 
relate Federal assistance programs to their own local development strat- 
egies. The mayor of one small town has observed that by the time he 
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finishes dealing with eight Federal planning agencies, he has little time 
to do anything else. 

Occasionally, it must be admitted, a community can reap unexpected 
benefits from this diffusion of Federal responsibility. The story is told of 
one small city that applied to six different agencies for help in building 
a sewage treatment plant and received affirmative responses from all six. 
If all the grants had been completed, the community would have cleared 
a handsome profit—but at the Federal taxpayer’s expense. 

To help correct such problems, I propose that the major community 
development functions of the Federal Government be pulled together 
into a new Department of Community Development. It would be the 
overriding purpose of this Department to help build a wholesome and 
safe community environment for every American. This process would 
require a comprehensive series of programs which are equal to the de- 
mands of growing population and which provide for balanced growth in 
urban and rural areas. The new Department would operate through 
three major administrations: a Housing Administration, a Community 
Transportation Administration and an Urban and Rural Development 
Administration. A fourth unit, the Federal Insurance Administration, 
would be set up administratively by the Secretary. 

The new Department of Community Development would absorb 
the present Department of Housing and Urban Development. Other 
components would include certain elements of the Economic Development 
Administration and the Regional Commission programs from the De- 
partment of Commerce, the independent Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, various Department of Agriculture programs including water 
and waste disposal grants and loans, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and rural housing programs. The Community Action and Special 
Impact Programs of the Office of Economic Opportunity would be in- 
cluded, as would the Public Library construction grant program from 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and certain disaster 
assistance functions now handled by the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness and the Small Business Administration. Most Federal highway pro- 
grams and the Urban Mass Transportation Administration would be 
transferred from the present Department of Transportation. 

I would note that while the Department of Transportation is a 
relatively new entity, it, too, is now organized around methods and not 
around purposes. A large part of the Department of Transportation 
would be moved into the new Department of Economic Affairs—but 
those functions which particularly support community development would 
be placed in the Department which is designed to meet that goal. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


The price of obsolete organization is evidenced with special force 
in those Government programs which are directly designed to serve 
individuals and families. In part this is because there has been so much 
new legislation in the human resource field in recent decades; the old 
machinery is simply overstrained by its new challenges. But whatever 
the reasons, human resource programs comprise one area in which the 
Government is singularly ill-equipped to deliver adequate results. 

I have already commented on the broad dispersion of Federal 
health and education activities. Similar examples abound. Income support 
programs, including those which administer food stamps, welfare pay- 
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ments, retirement benefits and other forms of assistance, are scattered 
among three departments and a number of other agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity all handle food and nutrition 
matters. Child care programs, migrant programs, manpower programs, 
and consumer programs often suffer from similarly divided attention. 

In one city, two vocational training centers were built three blocks 
apart at about the same time and for the same purpose, with money 
from two different Federal agencies. And for every case of overattention, 
there are many more of neglect. Consider the plight of a poor person who 
must go to one office for welfare assistance, to another for food stamps, 
to another for financial counseling, to still another for legal aid, to a 
fifth office for employment assistance, to a sixth place for job training, 
and to a number of additional offices for various kinds of medical help. 
The social worker who might guide him through this maze often works 
in still another location. 

Such situations are clearly intolerable, yet the Federal Government— 
which ought to be working to reform these confused systems—actually is 
responsible for much of the confusion in the first place. 

I believe that we can take a major step toward remedying such 
problems by establishing a new Department of Human Resources which 
would unify major Federal efforts to assist the development of individual 
potential and family well-being. This Department would be subdivided, 
in turn, into three major administrations: Health, Human Development, 
and Income Security. 

This new Department would incorporate most of the present 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare with the following 
significant additions: a number of food protection, food distribution 
and nutrition programs from the Department of Agriculture, the College 
Housing program from the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the independent Railroad Retirement Board, various programs 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity (including nutrition, health, 
family planning, alcoholism, and drug rehabilitation efforts), and the 
Manpower Administration, the Women’s Bureau, the Unemployment 
Insurance Program and a number of other employment service and 
training activities from the Department of Labor. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


One of the first things most students learn about economics is that 
the material progress of our civilization has resulted in large measure 
from a growing division of labor. While a single family or a single com- 
munity once provided most of its own goods and services, it now specializes 
in providing only a few, depending increasingly on a far-flung, intricate 
network of other people and other organizations for its full economic 
well-being. 

The only way the Federal Government can deal effectively with 
such a highly interdependent economy is by treating a wide range of 
economic considerations in a comprehensive and coordinated manner. 
And—as our Gross National Product moves beyond the trillion dollar 
level and as our productive system, which now accounts for approximately 
40 percent of the world’s wealth, encounters new challenges from other 
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nations—it is becoming even more important that Federal economic 
policies be carried out as effectively as possible. 

But again, the organization of the Government works against the 
systematic consideration of economic complexities. The step by step 
evolution of our Federal machinery has created a series of separate 
entities—each handling a separate part of the economic puzzle. Some 
of these entities are relatively autonomous units within departments. 
Others are independent agencies. But perhaps the most dramatic evidence 
of our fragmented approach to the economy is the existence of four 
major executive departments which handle highly interdependent 
economic matters: Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, and Transportation. 

This situation can seriously impair governmental efforts to respond 
effectively to economic challenges. One department, for example, may 
be concerned with the raw materials a given industry receives from the 
farms, while a second department is concerned with getting these ma- 
terials to the factory and getting the product to its market. Meanwhile, 
a third department is concerned with the workers who harvest the crops, 
run the transportation systems and manufacture the product, while a 
fourth department is concerned with the businessmen who own the plant 
where the product is made and the stores where it is merchandised. 

Such a division of responsibility can also create a great deal of over- 
lap. The Agriculture Department, for instance, finds that its interest in 
agricultural labor is shared by the Labor Department, its regard for 
agricultural enterprise is shared by the Small Business Administration, 
and its concern for providing sufficient transportation for farm products 
is shared by the Department of Transportation. The Commerce, Labor 
and Agriculture Departments duplicate one another in collecting eco- 
nomic statistics, yet they use computers and statistical techniques which 
are often incompatible. 

It has sometimes been argued that certain interest groups need a 
department to act as their special representative within the Government. 
In my view, such an arrangement serves the best interests of neither the 
special group nor the general public. Little is gained and much can be 
lost, for example, by treating our farmers or our workers or other groups 
as if they are independent participants in our economic life. Their prob- 
lems cannot be adequately treated in isolation; their well-being is inti- 
mately related to the way our entire economy functions. 

I would not suggest these reforms if I thought they would in any way 
result in the neglect of farmers, workers, minorities or any other signifi- 
cant groups within our country. To the contrary, I propose these reforms 
because I am convinced they will enable us to serve these groups much 
better. Under my proposals, the new Department of Economic Affairs 
would be in a much stronger position really to do something about the 
wide-ranging factors which influence farm income than is the present 
Department of Agriculture, for example. It could do more to meet the 
complex needs of workingmen and women than can the present Depart- 
ment of Labor. It would be able to pull together a wider range of resources 
to help minority businessmen than can the present Department of 
Commerce. 

Federal organization in the economic area has been the target of 
frequent criticism over the years. During the previous administration 
alone, two special studies of executive organization recommended that 
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it be substantially altered. I have received a similar recommendation 
from my Advisory Council on Executive Organization. 

I am therefore recommending to the Congress that a new Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs be established to promote economic growth, 
to foster economic justice, and to encourage more efficient and more 
productive relationships among the various elements of our economy 
and between the United States economy and those of other nations. 
As this single new Department joined the Treasury Department, the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the Federal Reserve Board in shaping 
economic policy, it would speak with a stronger voice and would offer 
a more effective, more highly integrated viewpoint than four different 
departments can possibly do at present. The activities of the new 
Department would be grouped under the following six administrations: 
Business Development, Farms and Agriculture, Labor Relations and 
Standards, National Transportation, Social, Economic, and Technical 
Information and International Economics. 

The new Department of Economic Affairs would include many of 
the offices that are now within the Departments of Commerce, Labor 
and Agriculture. A large part of the Department of Transportation 
would also be relocated here, including the United States Coast Guard, 
the Federal Railroad Administration, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the National Transportation Safety Board, the 
Transportation Systems Center, the Federal Aviation Administration, 
the Motor Carrier Safety Bureau and most of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration. The Small Business Administration, the 
Science Information Exchange program from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Institute for Occupational Health and Safety from 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of 
Technology Utilization from the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration would also be included in the new Department. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL REFORMS 


Regrouping functions among departments can do a great deal to 
enhance the effectiveness of government. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that regrouping functions within departments is also a critical 
part of my program for executive reform. Just as like tasks are grouped 
together within a given department, so similar operations should be 
rationally assembled within subordinate units. Such a realignment of 
functions, in and of itself, would make it much easier for appointed offi- 
cials to manage their agencies and for both the President and the Congress 
to see that their intentions are carried out. 

Toward this same end, I am recommending to the Congress a num- 
ber of additional steps for bringing greater managerial discipline into 
Government. In the first place, I am proposing that the Department 
Secretary and his office be considerably strengthened so that the man 
whom the President appoints to run a department has both the authority 
and the tools to run it effectively. The Secretary would be given important 
managerial discretion that he does not always enjoy today, including 
the ability to appoint many key department officials, to delegate authority 
to them and to withdraw or change such delegations of authority, and 
to marshal and deploy the resources at his command so that he can 
readily focus the talent available to him at the point of greatest need. 
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Each of the new Secretaries would be provided with a Deputy Secre- 
tary and two Under Secretaries to help him meet his responsibilities. In 
addition, each major program area within a department would be 
headed by a high-level administrator who would be responsible for effec- 
tively managing a particular group of related activities. These officials 
would be appointed by the President and their appointments would be 
subject to Senate confirmation. 

It is my philosophy that we should give clear assignments to able 
leaders—and then be sure that they are equipped to carry them out. As a 
part of this same effort, we should do all we can to give the best new 
management tools to those who run the new departments. There is no 
better time to introduce needed procedural changes within departments 
than a time of structural change among departments. We can reap great 


_ benefits if we take advantage of this opportunity by implementing the 


most advanced techniques and equipment for such tasks as planning 
and evaluation, data collection, systematic budgeting, and personnel 
administration. 

Finally, I would again stress in this message—as I have in my discus- 
sions of revenue sharing—the importance of decentralizing government 
activities as much as possible. As I have already observed, the consolida- 
tion of domestic departments would do a great deal to facilitate 
decentralization, since it would produce fewer interagency disputes that 
require resolution at higher levels. It is also true, as many management 
experts have pointed out, that as the reliability and scope of information 
expand at higher levels of government, officials can delegate authority 
to lower levels with greater confidence that it will be used well. 

In addition to the consolidation of functions, I am also proposing 
a reform of the field structures of the Federal Government that would 
also promote decentralization. Each Department, for example, would 
appoint a series of Regional Directors who would represent the Secretary 
with respect to all Department activities in the field. Planning, coordina- 
tion and the resolution of conflicts could thus be more readily achieved 
without Washington’s involvement, since there would be a “Secretarial 
presence” at the regional level. Further coordination at lower levels of 
government would be provided by strengthening the ten Regional 
Councils which include as members the Regional Directors of various 
departments in a given area of the country. 

In the first months of my administration I moved to establish 
common regional boundaries and regional headquarters for certain 
domestic departments. I observed at that time that the Federal Govern- 
ment has never given adequate attention to the way in which its depart- 
ments are organized to carry out their missions in the field. It is now 
time that we remedied this pattern of neglect. Even the best organized 
and best managed departments in Washington cannot serve the people 
adequately if they have to work through inadequate field structures. 

Industry and government both have found that even the largest 
organizations can be run effectively when they are organized according 
to rational principles and managed according to sound techniques. There 
is nothing mystical about these principles or these techniques; they 
can be used to make the Federal Government far more effective in a 
great many areas. 

As we consolidate and rationalize Federal functions, as we streamline 
and modernize our institutional architecture, as we introduce new 
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managerial techniques and decentralize Government activities, we will 
give Government the capacity to operate far more efficiently than it 
does today. It will be able to do more work with fewer mechanisms 
and fewer dollars. It will be able to use its work force more productively. 
This could mean significant savings for our taxpayers. I would emphasize, 
however, that any reductions in the Federal work force attributable to 
th's proposal would come by normal turnover; no civil servant should 
lose his job as a result of this plan. 

It is important that these reforms be seen by our civil servants not as 
a threat to their security but as an opportunity for greater achievement. 
We have worked hard to bring able people into Government employ- 
ment. Executive reorganization can help the Nation make even better 
use of their talent and their dedication and it can also make it easier for 
us to attract more men and women of great vision and competence into 
public service at the Federal level. 


Focustnc Power WHERE It CAN Be Usep BEstT 


These proposals for reorganizing the Federal Government are a 
natural complement to my proposals for revenue sharing; there is a sense 
in which these two initiatives represent two sides of the same coin. Both 
programs can help us decentralize government, so that more decisions can 
be made at levels closer to the people. More than that, both programs 
are concerned with restoring the general capacity of government to meet 
its responsibilities. 

On the one hand, through revenue sharing, we would give back to 
the States and localities those functions which belong at the State and 
local level. To help them perform those functions more effectively, we 
would give them more money to spend and more freedom in spending it. 
At the same time, however, we must also do all we can to help the Fed- 
eral Government handle as effectively as possible those functions which 
belong at the Federal level. Executive reorganization can help us achieve 
this end by bringing together related activities which are now fragmented 
and scattered. 

A healthy Federal system is one in which we neither disperse power 
for the sake of dispersing it nor concentrate power for the sake of con- 
centrating it. Instead, a sound Federal system requires us to focus power 
at that place where it can be used to the greatest public advantage. This 
means that each level of government must be assigned those tasks which 
it can do best and must be given the means for carrying out those 
assignments. 

THE CENTRAL QUESTION 


Ever since the first settlers stepped upon our shores more than three 
centuries ago, a central question of the American experience has been: 
How do we best organize our government to meet the needs of the people? 
That was the central question as the colonists set up new governments in 
a new world. It was the central question when they broke from their 
mother country and made a new nation. It was the central question as 
they wrote a new Constitution in 1787 and, at each critical turning point 
since that time, it has remained a dominant issue in our national 
experience. 

In the last forty years, as the Federal Government has grown in 
scope and complexity, the question of how it should be organized has been 
asked with even greater intensity and relevance. During this time, we 
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have moved to formulate responsive answers to this question in an increas- 
ingly systematic manner. Searching studies of Government management 
and organization have been made under virtually every national adminis- 
tration since the 1930s and many needed reforms have resulted. 

What is now required, however, is a truly comprehensive restructur- 
ing of executive organization, one that is commensurate with the growth 
of the Nation and the expansion of the government. In the last twenty 
years alone our population has increased by one-third and the Federal 
budget has quintupled. In the last two decades, the number of Federal 
civilian employees has risen by almost 30 percent and the domestic pro- 
grams they administer have multiplied tenfold. Three executive depart- 
ments and fourteen independent agencies have been tacked on to the 
Federal organization chart during that brief span. 

Yet it still is the same basic organization chart that has set the frame- 
work of governmental action for decades. While there have been piece- 
meal changes, there has been no fundamental overhaul. Any business that 
grew and changed so much and yet was so patient with old organizational 
forms would soon go bankrupt. The same truth holds in the public realm. 
Public officials cannot be patient with outmoded forms when the people 
have grown so impatient with government. 

Thomas Jefferson once put it this way: “I am certainly not an 
advocate for frequent and untried changes in laws and constitutions,” 
he wrote, “but . . . laws and institutions must go hand in hand with 
the progress of the human mind. As that becomes more developed, more 
enlightened, as new discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, and man- 
ners and opinions change with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also, and keep pace with the times.” 

“Institutions must advance.” Jefferson and his associates saw that 
point clearly in the late 18th cent: y, and the fruit of their vision was a 
new nation. It is now for us—if our vision matches theirs—to renew 
the Government they created and thus give new life to our common 
dreams. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 25, 1971 


NoTE: For remarks by the President, Secretary of the Treasury John P. Connally, 
and Associate Director of the Office of Management and Budget Arnold R. Weber 
at a news briefing on the message, see the preceding two items. 








The Supersonic Transport Program 


Text of the President’s Remarks in a Telephone Call to 
Employees of the Boeing Aircraft Company in Seattle, 
Washington, and Wichita, Kansas. March 25, 1971 


I know this is a deeply disheartening moment for all 
those of you who have worked so hard and so long to make 
the American SST a reality. And I am sure that your dis- 
appointment is compounded not only of uncertainty 
about what it means for your own personal future, but 
also of distress that a project in which you believed has 
been turned down by the Congress. 

I share your disappointment, and I simply want to 
take this opportunity to express to you personally my 


thanks for all that you have done over the years to bring 
this project so close to completion—and also my deter- 
mination that the remarkable combination of skills and 
talents your team represents should not be lost to the 
Nation. 

Each time I fly in Air Force One—a Boeing plane—I 
am reminded of the role Boeing has played in making 
America the world’s leader in commercial aviation. 
Throughout the world, the 707, the 727, the 737, and 
now the giant 747 have become symbols of Americas 
leadership. I am counting on you here at Boeing to remain 
a dynamic force in our determined effort, even in the face 
of this defeat for the SST, to maintain that leadership. 

The reason I fought so hard to keep the SST project 
alive was that I believe deeply that America must remain 
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in the vanguard of scientific and technological progress— 
the kind of progress your team represents, and to which 
you have been dedicated. Congress’ action on the SST 
has come as a severe blow to us all. But I am determined 
that America must and will continue pushing outward 
the horizons of the unknown, I am also determined that 
we must and will make full use of the most valuable re- 
source we have as a Nation—the skill, the dedication, 
and the imagination of its people, such as you on the SST 
team, who have made our advances possible in the past 
and on whom we depend to go forward in the future. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 22 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Edward C. Banfield as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations for a term of 2 
years. 


March 23 


The President met with a group of mayors of large and 
medium-sized cities and representatives of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and the National League of Cities for a 
discussion of common problems, revenue sharing, and 
governmental reorganization. 

Leaders of the dairy industry met with the President 
at the White House to discuss industry problems. 

Edwin D. Etherington, newly elected president of the 
National Center for Voluntary Action, met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House and was guest of honor at a 
private dinner hosted by the President in the evening. 

The President today announced the designation of 
Kenneth Black, Jr., as Vice Chairman of the Commission 
on Railroad Retirement. 


March 24 


Dr. Whitney M. Young, Sr., Governor Louie B. Nunn 
of Kentucky, and Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson 
met with the President at the White House to discuss the 
establishment of the “Whitney M. Young, Jr., Skills 
Center” at Shelbyville, Ky. The Center will provide occu- 
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pational training and supportive services, and will be 
funded by the Department of Labor and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with the Louisville city 
schools as sponsor. 

Representatives of the International Military Sports 
Council met with the President to present him with the 
Council’s Grand Medal of Honor. 

The annual USO report was presented to the Presi- 
dent by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman, and Gen. 
Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., president, of the United Service 
Organizations, Inc. 

The President announced that Cmdr. Craig S. Camp- 
bell has been assigned to the White House to be Naval 
Aide to the President. He succeeds Cmdr. Charles R. 
Larson, who will report to the U.S.S. Sculpin as Executive 
Officer. 

The Creston High School Choir of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was invited to sing for the President during a tour 
of the White House. 

The President spoke at a Republican fund-raising din- 
ner at the Washington Hilton Hotel. 


March 25 


Members of the National Newspaper Association, an 
organization of publishers of small newspapers, were 
guests of the President at a reception at the White House. 

Five student body presidents representing the Associa- 
tion of Student Governments met with the President at 
the White House. They had been elected as a steering 
committee to follow up on resolutions passed by the 
National Student Congress which met in Washington 
earlier in March. 

The Black Caucus of the House of Representatives met 
with the President and administration officials at the 
White House. The group includes the 12 black Members 
of the House of Representatives and the newly-elected 
District of Columbia Delegate to the Congress. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Thomas R. McMillen to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Northern District of Illinois, Donald B. Mackay to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of Illinois, and 
Robert A. Sprecher to be a U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit. 


March 26 

The President greeted members of the American Jus- 
tinian Society, who are American jurists of Italian de- 
scent, at the White House. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Walter T. McGovern to be a U.S. District Judge for the 
Western District of Washington. 

The President met with religious leaders attending a 
White House conference on drug abuse. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted March 23, 1971 


RayMOND J. BRopDERICK, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, vice a new 
position created by P.L. 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 


Submitted March 25, 1971 


WrtuM E. DoYLeE, of Colorado, to be a United 
States Circuit Judge, Tenth Circuit, vice 
Alfred P. Murrah, retired. 

JaMEsS E. BarrReETT, of Wyoming, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Tenth Cir- 
cuit, vice John J. Hickey, deceased. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 








CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 


period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 





1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released March 22, 1971 


Press conference of Robert H. Finch, Coun- 


sellor to the President; and John D. Twi- 
name, Administrator, Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service, and Robert J. Gemignani, 
Commissioner, Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on the President’s message trans- 
mitting report on juvenile delinquency 
and youth development. 


Released March 23, 1971 
Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 


Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 


Press conference of Robert H. Finch, Coun- 


sellor to the President, and Dr. Edwin D. 
Etherington, President, National Center for 
Voluntary Action, on the President’s state- 
ment on Dr. Etherington’s election as Pres- 
ident of the Center. 


Press conference of Mayor James H. J. Tate 


of Philadelphia and Mayor Richard G. 
Lugar of Indianapolis following represent- 
atives of the National League of Cities and 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors meeting with 
the President. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 
Released March 24, 1971 

Fact sheet on the reorganization plan estab. 
lishing Action. 

Press conference of Joseph H. Blatchford 
Director, Peace Corps, and Carol Khosroyi, 
Director, VISTA, on the reorganization 
plan establishing Action. 

Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Sec. 
retary of Labor, Governor Louie B. Nunn 
of Kentucky, and Whitney M. Young, Sr, 
following a meeting with the President to 
discuss the Whitney M. Young, Jr., Skills 
Center at Shelbyville, Kentucky. 

Biographical data on Comdr. Craig S. Camp- 
bell, Naval Aide to the President. 

Press conference of William M. Magruder, 
Director of Supersonic Transport Develop- 
ment, Department of Transportation, on 
the Senate action disapproving funds for 
the SST. 


Released March 25, 1971 

Fact sheet on Executive reorganization. 

Press conference of Representative Charles 
C. Diggs, Jr., following black Members of 
the House of Representatives meeting with 
the President. 

Press conference of Robert H. Finch, Coun- 
sellor to the President, Donald Rumsfeld, 
Counsellor to the President, and Clark 
MacGregor, Counsel to the President for 
Congressional Relations, following black 
Members of the House of Representatives 
meeting with the President. 





issue. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon left Washington on Friday afternoon, 
March 26, 1971, for the Western White House in San 
Clemente, Calif. Releases issued subsequent to his de- 
parture from Washington will be published in next week’s 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
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State of the Union message_-_-___-___-_ 96 
Ethiopia, foreign policy report....---- 343 
Europe 
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Middle East situation._........-.-- 348 
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US. forces__ 301, 311, 316, 317, 356, 366, 377 
CA eae 301, 306, 311, 312 
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301, 321, 348, 353 
European Free Trade Association _---_-- 313 
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“Evenings at the White House”____ 175, 505 
Executive Boards, Federal___.._...---- 384 
Executive branch, reorganization, pro- 
vciencccade 94, 134, 140, 156, 175, 176 
Executive Orders 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970, admin- 
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Credit Union Administration (EO 
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| ee cee 493 
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Executive privilege, 
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news conference 
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State of the Union message-_-_-_.--.._- 93 
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President’s Advisory Council on 
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Federal construction projects__ 284, 286, 385 
Federal Criminal Laws, National Com- 
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Federal Executive Boards, Chairmen... 384 
Federal executive salary schedule___ 85, 493 


Federal Executive Service, proposal_.... 134, 
156, 176 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1961_______- 83 
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See also specific countries. 
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Forestry assistance grants____________-_ 455 
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France 
Foreign policy report_-_-_-____-_- 312, 313, 317 
Middle East situation____________-_ 40, 317 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
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Friedman, Dr. Herbert ._______-___-__- 120 
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General Services Administration 
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Food and Drug Administration _86, 294, 295 
Milk inspection standards---------- 45 
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Hitt, Patricia Reilly-------.-------..- 385 
Ho Chi Minh Trail_-.----- 234, 237, 299, 333 
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Budget message......._____ | 130, 131 
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Federal “blue collar” pay bill_...____ 13 
Foreign policy report_______________ 348 
Medical care_................______ 245 
Social security benefits.....________ 497 
State of the Union message. -__.___- 90 
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Internal Revenue Service 
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International Economic Policy, Council 
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